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oM¥ery.friend of ‘sourd learnmg 
scriptural piety must rejoive at the im 
cfeased and increasing attention paid to 
the: critical’ stady df the Bible. Dr. 
Chalmers laments, with gre 


at: ice. 
that thé Church:of! Scotland 


neglected: this: department of sacred: 


literature, in comparison with the noble 
contributions which: she has’ made: to 
Judg-: 


ical and dodtrinal theology 
ing, however, froma chapter im his In- 
stitutes; and from.a liké passage in the 
third volume of: his ‘Life, recently pub- 


lished; it may be. suspected that the 


ciently high estimate of the importayce 
of. the study of the 
record. ‘For al it is readily 
conceded, that ‘the great body of re- 
corded: truth standé out so intelligibly 
and broadly upon the sacred page, 
“that he may ran that.readeth it,’ yet 


and: 


j 


it is to be:remembered that a critical | 
examination of the sacred text gives us | 


all. this and more;: that all sound doc- 


trine must be based on sound exegesis; 


that we dre indebted to students of. the 


original tongues, even for those transla-. 


tions, in the use of which, many of the 
official expounders of Scripture are 
prone to dispense with the study of the 
oviginal text, if not to disparage it, as 


@ needidss loss of time and labour; and 


that those periods of: the Church's his- 

+ have been most abundant in the 
fruits of rightéousness, when biblical 
and simiple-hearted piety have 


proceeded passu—as in the best 
times ‘ant m the best men of the Re- 
formation. | 


- It cannot, therefore, but be regarded 
ad a happy augury of the permanence 
and progress of seriptural piety in our 
country; that this species of literature 
has been so diligently cultivated among 
us. The contributions of Professors 
Stuart; Robinson, Bush, Hodge, Alex- 
ander, and Mr.. Barnes, to the illustra- 
tion of the original Scriptures, show 
that we have been by no means idle in 


this department. In all the best quali-' 


ties of Biblical commentaries, several 
of the best works of these writers will 
compate: not unfavourably with the 


choicest’ productions of the same gen- 


eral character and purpose, which have 
contemporaneously in Great 
ritain and Germany. In the most 
essential qualities of a good commen- 
eer on the Bible, in-devotional feeling 
an@ dobtrinal truth, they are incom- 
b 
the better class. . 
-When it was understood that this 
work was in process of preparation, its 
publieation was looked forward to with 
= by the friends of sacred 
learning; and when it appeared, it was 
received With general applause. In 
truth; ite claims ‘to a favourable rec 


hat in kind and degree, its merits were 
such as to: ¢omniend it to every compe- 
tent’ and candid judge. Within and 
without the limits of our own Chureh, 
it was reckoned one of .the most valua- 
ble contributions ever made to the theo- 
logieal literature of our country, and 
laced its author at once in the very 
ront rank of the biblical interpreters 
of the age. | 
- Dr. Johnson used to say that there 
was one thing whieh he eould do well, 
viz: give the plan of a work, show what 
it should contain, and the proper order 
and arrangement of the parts: Those 
ons who have considerately exam- 
imed not only the general introductions 
to these volumes of Dr. Alexander, but 
the admirable summaries of the chap- 
ters and the analysis of shorter sections, 
will readily acknowledge that he is en- 
titled to like ose It ia not, however, 
to the general merits of the work—such 
as its thorough learning, its thorough 
erthodoxy, and its deep spirit of rever- 


-ehee for the word of God, its obvious 


dnd admitted characteristics—to which 
I wish to direct attention, but to a 
quality which could hardly be antici- 
pated or demanded in a work of so 
rave a character and purpose—I mean 
its singular attractiveness to the un- 
professional and generalreader. Works 
of solid merit are often altogether ne- 
giected or reluctantly perused, on ac- 
count of their insufferable dullness. 
Whatever may have been their trans- 
ressions, Protestants generally have 
en extremely impatient of this sort 
of penance. The work in question, how- 
ever, is hardly more instructive than 
entertaining. The writer clothes every 
topic with a fresh and living interest; 
and imparts astonishing piquancy to 
the discussion of grammatical and criti- 
cal subtleties. His manner is singularly 
natural, free, simple, and life-like. Al- 
though remarkably rich and full in the 
exhibition of the literature of the text, 
historical and contemporary, these vol- 
umés have less of a bookish air than any 
equally learned work which it has been 
our happiness to see. The true secret 
of this doubtless. is, that the author 
— out his own mind upon the pages. 
is range of sympathy, illustration, and 
allusion is therefore unusually extend- 
ed; he does not pursue the beaten 
track; he does not confine himself to 
stereotyped form of words or topics, 
but speaks freely.and boldly of living 
men, and criticises the critics while he 
expounds the text. When he is expo- 
sing the inconsistencies, the gratuitous 
assumptions, the ridiculous fancies, and 
arbitrary and often extemporary ca- 
nons of criticism of the rationalistic di- 
vines, who, whatever harm they may 
have done elsewhere, have assuredly 
done no harm to this book, one might 
imagine himself listening to a@ very 
candid and cutting conversation anent 
these odd and: solemn unbelievers. 
The book is, therefore, beyond most 
others of its elass and kind, readable. 
Other men may equal Dr. Alexander 
in other qualities of a biblical interpre- 
ter; but in the power of et ye in- 
terest:and animation to details, in them- 
selves dry and repulsive, he is without 
an equal. “Eclipse is first, and the 
rest no whete:!’ = 
» In illastration of what has been said, 
it'may suffice to:refer to what is spoken 
in the introduction to Vol. I. page 26, 
of the marvéllous powers and perform- 
ances of the critical Gefthl; to page 
176, m which he shows that Isaiah was 
a prophet, riot’a poet by profession, and 
therefore wise enot 


ugh to Sacrifice rhe- 


superior to imported works | 


neither obscure doubtfal; | 


study.” 


istry twelve months.” 
The Sabbath teachings which are car- 


{ torie and rhythm to common sense and 
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inspitation; to page 241 of Vot. I. in 


which he replies to serious objections. 


to the authenticity and genuineness of 
& series of prophecies, (xiii—xxiii. ;) to 
page 249, in which he kindly instructs 
a distinguished countryman and critic 
of our own in regard to the distinction 
between “poronomasia and pun;” to 
page 276 of Vol. I., in which he shows 
that a critic may be himself in sone 
peril of furnishing subject for laughter, 
while he is amiably solicitous to shield 
the prophet from such scandal; to page 
278, in which there is a pathetic allu- 
sion to the domestic usages of Germany, 
on the part of one of her sons; and 
finally to page 388 of Vol. I., in which 
the author fully coricurs in the conclu- 
sion of a learned critic, that a know- 
ledge of the history of the Church and 
her enemies may be of essential service 
to the student of theology. 

These references, it will be observed, 
are all made to the first volume. They 
might be almost indefinitely extended ; 


but they are deemed sufficient to serve 


as samples. The object of this notice 
will be gained, if it shall convince in- 
telligent readers generally, and educa- 
ted ministers of the gospel in particu- 
lar, that the work is not only deserving 


_of close and critical study, but that to 
the mere cursory reader it will prove 


eminently attractive. J. M. A. 


| For the Presbyterian. 
NUTRITIOUS PREACHING. 

“Do you like Dr. S—— as well as 
ever ?’’ was the question once addressed to 
a member of the A— 


soothe the afflicted with gospel consola- 
tions—which tell the young how to shun 
daily temptation, and the aged how to pre- 
pare for death—which point the anxious 
inquirer to. that cross beneath which he 
-may quiet his aching heart. And the 
simpler these teachings, the better. A dis- 
course which & minister would not be will- 
ing to read to his children and domestics, 
with a good hope that théy would under- 
stand it, is not usually a safe sermon to take 
into the pulpit. ‘It takes all our learn- 
ing,”” said Archbishop Usher, “to make 
truth simple.” | 

4. Another excellence of the preacher, 
of whom I am writing, probably was that 
he seldom went beyond his “thirdly.” 
Neither will we; so we will close with 
the remark once made to Dr. Green by a 
poor woman of his parish. ‘‘ Mr. Green,” 
said she, “‘ what do you think is the great 
basiness of the shepherd?” “To feed the 
Jiock, madam !” was his reply. ‘“‘ That is 
my notion too, sir, and therefore I think 
he shouldn’t hold the hay up so high that 
the sheep cannot reach it.” T.L.C. 


= 


: For the Presbyterian. 
SABBATHS ABROAD. 
No. VI. 
BY A LAYMAN. 
Paris, Sunday, June 29.—Went this 


} morning to High Mass at the Made- 


leine. This building was commenced 
for a church, but Napoleon determined 
to dedicate it as a Temple of Glory to 
commemorate the achievements of the 


Street Church. | French arms, and allotted the neces- 


“O yes; his sermons are roast beef and | sary funds from the treasury. But 
plum pudding to us for a whole week.” | this purpose was frustrated, and Louis 


This was high ‘praise surely, and bespoke 
a full larder, as well as no small skill in 
setting out the feast. It gives us at once 
an idea of the man, a&id of his sermons, 
and of the study too whence such ser- 
mons came. We catch a glimpse of a 
quiet room, better stocked with standard 
works than with the literature of Tupper 
and Gilfillan—of a patient, prayerful 
man, rising from his knees to adjust his 
manuscripts for the day ; and of an open 
Bible on the study-table. The hat and 
cane are laid aside, for he has already paid 
a visit to the suffering family in the ad- 
joining alley, or to the sick bed of a dying 
parishioner; @nd “it is well before preach- 
ing to look over the verge.”” While such 
a man writes, let no one needlessly intrude, 
for the robbery of his hour is the plunder- 
ing of a whole congregation. Ina minis- 
ter’s study-hours the “talk of the lips 
tendeth to penury.” 
Of the discourses of Dr. S——, on which 
such a savoury encomium was pronounced, 
we had no personal knowledge; but we 
can easily conjecture some of the qualities 
which made them so nutritious. oy 
- 1, They must have had a great deal 
of Bible in them. Not an occasional 
scrap, ot a dainty passage culled out to 
beautify a sentence and round off a period, 
but wholly saturated with the word of 
Ged, Hamilton tells us that Dr. Chalmers’ 
discourses “held the Bible in solition.” 
The strong meat is found in the Scriptures 
alone. The preacher who never “ wears 
out,’ or wears his people out either, is he 
who delves daily in the gold mines of re- 
velation. 
2. Those nutritious discourses must have 
had a great deal of prayer over them. 
There are other men beside the staid Qua- 
kers who believe that he who preaches 
aright must preach “as the Spirit moves 
him.” And through Divine aid comes 
down -the invisible ladder by which the 
prayer of faith ascended to the Heavenly 
Intercessor. McCheyne never wrote a 
line without previous petition to God. 
Holy John Welch rose at night, and spent 
hours in pleading for the celestial baptism. 
“T am convinced,” writes an eminent cler- 
gyman, “that even esthetically considered, 
one hour of prayer is a better preparation 
for sermon-writing than a whole day of 


3. They had a great deal of every-day 
religion in them. They were practical. 
There is a painful lack, with many minis- 
ters, of knowledge of human nature in its 
daily actings. They are not ignorant 
men. They are tolerably familiar with 
John Owen, and Matthew Poole, and 
Francis Turretin, know all about the coun- 
cil of Trent, and may even aspire to an 
acquaintance with the Magdeburg Centu- 
riators. But to the living, acting, laugh- 
ing, weeping, tempted, and sinning world 
around them, they are well nigh strangers. 
During the week their parishioners have 
been driving a plough, or hammering a lap- 
stone, or pleading a cause, or have been 
““up to their eyes’’ in cotton bales and 
sugar casks. When the Sabbath comes, 
these parishioners bring to the sanctuary 


their every day wants and trials, as citi- 


zens, as men of business, as parents, as 
husbands, or as children. They want 


preaching that shall tell them how to live | 


ag well as what to believe. They want 
plain instruction. They want doctrine, 
but doctrine made portable and practical. 
They hunger for truth, but truth simpli- 
fied, and purged of scholastic technicali- 
ties. We once heard a young licentiate 
of great promise preach a sermon in which 
he talked about the “governmental theory 
of the atonement,” and garnished his dis- 
course with such words as “predicate,” 
and “ potential,” and “subjective.” The 
whole discourse smelled strongly of the 
class-room, and had probably been “sat 


upon” by fin inquest of theological stu- 


dents daring the author’s senior year. 


We would like to have whispered into the 


brother’s ‘ear—“ You will burn that ser- 
mon up before you have been in the min- 


ried: into the week are those which treat 
of every day wants and every day duties— 
which meet the Christian, and tell him how 


to. grow im grace and holy living—which. 


XVIII. restored the building to its 
original destination, and it was finished 
in the reign of Louis Philippe, at a to-. 
tal cost of more than two and a half 
millions of dollars. It is one of the 
most imposing churches in Europe. It 
is after the model of tne Parthenon, 
and well illustrates the value of that 
quality so important to building, poem, 
or sermon—unity. As soon as you 
look upon it, you understand it, and 
feel it all at once, and you are com- 
pletely satisfied. The interior is not, I 
think, by any means equal in effect to 
the exterior. It has a superabundance 
of gilt, for which gaudy ornament the 
French have a perfect passion. Halls, 
churches, houses, rooms, the tops of 
the iron palisades—every thing shines 
with gilding, and the Madeleine is daz- 
zling with it. Within, there is in the 
pictures and sculpture a very miscella- 
neous memorial of celebrated person- 
ages. Besides the prominent figure of 
the fair penitent, the sainted Magda- 
len, you see the Emperor Constantine, 
St. Louis, Henry IV., Richard Coeur- 
de-Lion, the Wandering Jew, Joan of 
Are, Raphael, Michael Angelo, Dante, 
Richelieu, saints male and female innu- 
merable, and finally, of course, (where 
in Paris, or in France, is he not?) the 
Emperor Napoleon, in grand display. 
The altar is very costly, and on each 
side are several one is dedi- 
cated to Christo Salvatori, and the one 
immediately adjoining té Saint Amelia 
—so they mix up things here. The 
church was very full, as it was the féte 
of St. Peter and St. Paul. A sermon 
seemed to be concluding as I entered, 
and then commenced the service of high 
mass. When I wrote to you about the 
Hippodrome, or great Circus, I did not 
attempt to describe the evolutions of 
the performers there, for who can, by 
words, give any just idea to another of 
motion; and so now I will not attempt 
any detailed account of the movements 
of the priests here, of whom there 
were, great and small, about a hun- 
dred, all clothed in sacerdotal gar- 
ments, many of which were of great 
cost and splendour. The singing was 
the finest I ever heard, or ever expect 
to hear, particularly the minor solos, 
some of which were not only most ex- 
cellent in execution, but of a most sur- 
prising nature. There were two or 
more organs, and when the large one 
was urged to its full power, it made a 
thunderous music, that seemed as if it 
would rattle the stone statues from 
their niches. After the regular ser- 
vices of mass, there was a procession 
of all these priests, carrying the host 
under a canopy, and followed by more 
than a hundred females, dressed in 
white, covered with white veils, and 
carrying each of them a large bouquet 
of flowers. They were chiefly young 
women, who were making their first 
communion. They had been placed 
during the service in side pews, and, 
standing as they did altogether, in this 
picturesque and purest dress, they 
looked sometimes like matchless statu- 
ary, and sometimes, when the sun 
glanced upon them, like graceful and 
somewhat fantastic snow-drifts. As 
they passed in procession down the 
aisle, it was evident enough, from the 
expression of their countenances, that 
there were not a few of them who had 
no notion of renouncing the pomps and 
vanities of this wicked world. Among 
them, dressed exactly as the rest, were 
two little girls, about five or six years 
old. As the host passed down the 
aisle, many pressed up to the priest 
who carried it, and kneeled beside him, 
that he might, as he did, hold the 
sacred object over their heads, in such 
@ manner as to cause the shadow of it 
to fall upon them. Children were pre- 
sented by their mothers for the same 
purpose, and one infant was fast asleep 
in the arms of her nurse. I observed 
also, that they brought a child, who 
seemed to be paralytic, within the 
chancel. | 

The churches are without pews or 
any permanent seats, but are furnished 
with coarse straw-bottomed chairs, for 
the use of which you pay four sous, 
and the tax-gatherer is passing amon 
the audience during the whole time o 
service. After the procession had passed 
out of the church, it proceeded to make 
the tour of the exterior, going along 
the noble colonnade ‘that surrounds the 
whole building. At the principal en- 
trance on the north, the priests cele- 
brated a mass on the pavement of the 


Preston, for the benefit of those who 


ad not been within the building during 
service. The music on this occasion 
was by the band or bands of some of 


the many regiments established in Paris. . 
This had‘a singular but pleasing effect.’ 
I must not omit to mention that during 
the service, I was sharply reproved by 
@ woman immediately on my left, for 
talking during the service. She said 
that I ought to respect their religion, 
and she was right—I had been aaki ; 
a good many questions, and herein I 
was wrong. In fact, I had not real 
ized that this splendid pageant, where, 
no one could hear a single word, was. 
any thmg.more than a tableau mouvant 
to every body, as it was to me, and 
therefore I did not think that I might. 
be shocking the religious sensibilities 
of others by my want of reverence. _ 
After we returned to our hotel, Dr. ' 
Alexander was called on by Mr. Close, : 
the Wesleyan minister here, in charge: 
of the English Chape! in the Madeleine, 
in order to invite him (Dr. Alexander) 
to preach there. All Protestants seem 
drawn together here, without thinking 
of the differences which separate them? 
in Protestant lands, where each is strong 
enough to exist without the sympathy 
of the others, and even notwithstanding 
mutual opposition, too often carried on 
with forgetfulness of Christian charity. 
In the course of conversation, Mr. Close 
said, that in his opinion, the Roman 
Catholic religion had but little hold 


| upon the feelings of this people, and 


that the priests were held in such detes- 
tation by the: populace, that in case of 
popular commotion their lives would be 
in danger. On the other hand, the 
priests say that the people are losin 
their characteristic infidel scorn o 
sacred things, and that they attend 
church much better than formerly. 
Upon this latter point, I have been 
myself surprised by what I have wit- 
nessed. I had heard that in Paris men 
were scarcely ever found within a church, 
but I have seen many; and this not only 
on féte occasions, as to-day, when they 
might well be drawn thither hy their love 
for spectacles and fine music, but also 
upon the other days of the week, I have 
seen aS Many men in attendance upon 
the ordinary service as, I think, would | 
be found in the churches of our own 
country, if they were opened twice 
every day. Indeed, I think -I- saw 
more men assisting, in proportion to 
the size of the city, and considering 
other things, than I did in Trinity 
Church, New York. This may in one 
view be alarming, as showing the re- 
turning power of the priesthood; but in 
another, it is consoling, as it proves the 
existence of religious Remuctihiey. which 
is certainly to be preferred to hardened 
and scoffing infidelity. How melan- 
choly, however, the thought, that to 
believe in the Roman Catholic religion 
is to believe a lie; and the difference 
between going wrong and not moving at 
all, is very little. At the doors of the 
churches one is beset, as he enters, by 
little children, generally little girls, and 4 
often very sweet-looking ones, who pre- 
sent little plates and demand a sou for 
la petite chapelle, which means a sort of 
baby-house church, that they have in 
some recess of a wall, with a crucifix, 
an image of some saint, and other little 
images, tapers, and other diminutive 
paraphernalia of superstition. Many of 
our countrymen repulsed them abruptly, 
but I generally patted them on the cheek, 
and asked them what they meant by la 
petite chapelle, and sometimes gave 
them some sous, telling them that they 
must spend them in buying bon-bons 
for themselves. 

From the Madeleine I went to seat 
myself in the matchless shade of the 
Tuilleries. Ah, men may erect great 
buildings, but they cannot make the 
fresh, cool, verdurous shade of trees. 
How good it is in God, to afford shade- 
trees to the just and the unjust! These 
French people may gild every thing 
else, but they cannot gild these green 
leaves, nor entirely denaturalize na- 
ture, however they may attempt it by 
trimming the trees into very artificial 
forms. 

After dinner I went to the Oratoire, 
and heard a most delightful sermon 
from Dr. Monod, from the passage in 
Isaiah, ‘‘ He shall breathe in the fear 
of the Lord,” &c.* His object was to 
show, that we’are truly converted only 
when we make a full surrender of our- 
selves to God; have no will of our 
own; seek nothing but the glory of 
God, or, as he expressed it, cease to be 
a centre for ourselves, and make God 
the centre around which we revolve. 
Failing to do this, our prayers are lan- 
guid, our efforts weak; we accomplish 
little for the glory of God, and we de- 
prive ourselves of an unspeakable 
amount of spiritual enjoyment. But 
if we make this complete surrender, 
then the reverse is the case with our- 
selves, and then, through the instru- 
mentality of man, will the kingdom of « 
God come with power. Here then 
were the truths I had so often heard 
from warm-hearted ministers at home, 
and more particularly they are identi- 
cally the same views that L—— has 
again and again urged in conversation. 
How refreshing to me were thesé evan- 
gelical teachings, in this city, part Ga- 
tholic and part infidel, and almost 
wholly turned away from the true spi- 
ritual worship of God; especially after 
what I had been ieee during the 
morning at the Madeleine! It was like 
the waters of the river Alpheus, which 
passed under the sea, and re-appeared 
in Sicily, bursting up through the foun- 
tain of Arethusa. As long as I was in 
Paris, the services of the Oratoire were 
to me an Arethusa of the-heart. 


* This is the French version of Isaiah xi. 3. 
“He shall make him of quick understanding in 
the fear of the Lord.” —Eds. of P 


res. 


GOD. 

I believe the universal immediate pre- 
sence of God; that he is the foundation, 
life, and essence of all creation, and of 
every part and particle of it; or, in 
St. Paul’s words, that heis above all, and 
through all, and im all; but still he is 
absent, and infinitely removed from me, 
unless I findhim in my ownheart. The 
greatest knowledge ofhis being and at- 
tributes will avail me nothing, if I do. 
not also know him as my Father in 
Christ; and as such, favouring, loving, 


T BOOKSTORE ABOVE SIXTH, PHILADELPHIA, AND 
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For the Presbyterian. 
Recollections of Early Pastoral. 
| Labours. 
Shortly after my settlement in L. R. 
I frequently noticed an individual named 
, whose history was briefly 


home in one of the Atlantic States, and 
after wandering through various parts 
| of the West, had come to this place. He 
| had contracted intemperate habits, which 
| he had so long indulged in that he was 
regarded as hopeless. He had lost 
respect for himself. He wore coarse and 
ragged clothing, and associated with 
the lowest class in society. He was 


seldom: or never seen at a house of wor- 


| ship, and, when otherwise unemployed, 
spent most of his time at the “‘ grocery.”’ 
He seemed to be an object of pity among 
| the respectable citizens, as he was known 
to be aman of quick discernment, sound 
judgment, and benevolent heart. I 
-several ‘times endeavoured to counsel 
rim, but apparently without success. 
More than two years had elapsed since 
the time I first saw him, when, on a 
certain Sabbath, I observed him at the 
house of God, in a remote part, appa- 
rently desirous to remain unnoticed. 
On the next Sabbath [.observed him 
there also. On my way home, he hap- 
pened to pass near me, when I accosted 
him, and expressed my gratification in 
seeing him at a place of worship. -He 
said little, but I thought I perceived 
something unusual in his countenance. 
In a day or two after, I met him, and 


affected. He gave me, in substance, the 
following statement. 

‘For more than a week before I had 
seen him the first time at church, he had 
been lying at one of the lowest sinks of 
iniquity, in a drunken frolic. He had 
been gambling all Saturday night, and 
until near day on Sabbath morning; 
when, to use his own words, he had a 
fight with a free negro—after which he 
made his way to the place where he 
usually slept. After sleeping some 
time, he was awakened by a terrific 
dream, which it is not important to 
relate, as he never attached any conse- 
quence to it, more than that it prevented 
him from sleep, and led him to reflec- 
tions of an awful nature. He thought 
the intensity of his feelings soon ex- 
tinguished the effects of the liquor with- 
in him. From this till morning he lay 
and reflected on the criminality of his 
past life. He looked upon himself as 
lost for time and eternity. But he de- 
termined, if spared, to lead a new life. 
The next day being Sabbath, he con- 
cluded to go to church. On Monday he 
began work, but told no one of his feel- 
ings or determinations. During the two 
weeks which had elapsed before I con- 
versed with him, he had kept himself as 
much as possible alone. His old com- 
panions had sought him out, however, 
and fone their utmost to allure him to 
his old haunts; but he steadfastly re- 
fused. They told him he was going 
crazy. He replied that he hoped he 
was just beginning to have some sense. 
I invited him to come to my house, that 
I might have free conversation with 
him. At first he refused, upon the 
ground that his clothes were unfit to be 
seen in respectable company, but finally 
consented to call at night, provided I 
would meet him in an outer room, and 
suffer no one to come in but myself. 
To this I agreed, and in a few evenings 
he came and conversed a long time on 
the resolutions he had formed. At this 
time I could discover no definite evi- 
dence of a work of the Spirit on his 
heart. His mind seemed in a chaotic 
condition. He saw all was wrong, but 
knew not what to do, except that he was 
determined to drink no more spirits, 
and to keep aloof from his former asso- 
ciates. When I asked him if he had 
sought assistance from on high to en- 
able him to resist temptation, he replied 
that he had tried to pray, but he be- 
lieved it was rather an injury to him 
than otherwise, as the more he prayed 
the worse his heart seemed to become. 
This notion I explained to him as a de- 
vice of Satan, and endeavoured to 
convince him that his only hope of 
perseverance was in seeking a strength 
superior to his own. From this onward 
I had frequent interviews with him. He 
never failed to be at the house of God. 
He worked industriously, soon procured 
himself decent apparel, and, in a short 
time, became universally esteemed, as 
all who had ever known him felt assur- 
ance that there was no hypocrisy in 
him. 

Though it was soon manifest that 
there was a work of grace going on in 
his heart, he was not hasty in making 
a public profession of his faith, by a 
union with the church. I had begun 
to fear for him on this point, as he on 


was of the opinion that a person could 
be as good a Christian out of the 
church as in it. A spell of illness 
changed his mind on this subject. He 
united himself with the people of God, 
and soon obtained clear views of the 
lan of salvation. His mind seemed 
habitually under deep impressions of 
his obligations to his Redeemer. In 
addition to his regular attendance at 
the weekly prayer meeting, where he 
always took a public part, he establish- 
ed another of a more private nature, 
to which he invited such as he found 
too diffident to pray at the more public 
meetings. By these and many other 
means he was continually trying to 
lead souls to Christ. 

From the time I have mentioned, 
when he first resolved to lead a new 
life, to the time of his death, which 
was about ten years, he never, I am 
confident, tasted one drop of spirits, 
nor did he ever visibly backslide. His 


| course was like the shining light that 


shineth more and more unto the perfect 
day. 
: ‘aa an evidence of the transforming 
and elevating influence of the gospel 
upon him, I will mention a single fact. 
At a time when there happened to be 
no minister of the gospel in the town 
where he resided, the child of a distin- 
guished man, since a United: States 
Senator, died. As he wad anxious to 
have some religious exercises at the 
funeral, he called upon W. J. to offi- 
ciate, which he did, by singing a hym 
and offering prayer in the presence o 
a large assembly. | 


and blessing nte, in time to all eternity. 
Rev. T. Adams. 


Such instances, though rare, may 


as follows: In early life he had left his. 


soon found that his mind was peculiarly 


one oecasion remarked to me, that he | 


| was something about him; even at the 


teach us that the case of the drunkard 
is not utterly hopeless. There are fre- 


quent periods in the life of this unhap- } 


Py class when they see their own peri- 
ous condition, and might, ‘with the 
Divine blessing, be reclaimed, if proper 
exertions were used. J. W. M. 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 
CHURCH EXTENSION. 

A few years ago, in a destitute por- 
tion of Cecil county, Maryland, within 
the bounds of Newcastle Presbytery, a 
small frame building was erected and 
occupied as an occasional preaching 
place by the neighbouring ministers. 
One year ago, a church was organized 
in gris house with thirteen members, 
two of whom have since died. 

A neat and comfortable brick build- 
ing having been erected, was opened 
for public worship on last New Year’s 
day. Religious services were kept up 
three times:a day during the remainder 
of the week, and on the following Sab- 
bath the Lord’s Supper was adminis- 
tered, on which occasion six were add- 
ed to the church by certificate, and 
eight on profession of their faith. 
Three of the latter were baptized. A 
series of evening services has since 
been held. During the winter preach- 
ing has been maintained regularly on 
the Sabbath by a stated supply, ap- 
pointed to labour in this field for six 
months. The attendance on the Sab- 
bath, and during the protracted ser- 
vices, has been very encouraging. 
Some have attended, who for years 
had rarely been seen in the sanctuary. 
Many of this kind still remain to be 
sought out and brought to the house of 
God. There are several families in 
the vicinity whose sympathies are with 
our denomination, but who, on account 
of their distance from a Presbyterian 
place of worship, had been straying 
into other folds, who are now likely to 
return to the faith of their fathers. 
Quite frequently we see at our meet- 
ings members of the Society of Friends, 
which body is numerous in the neigh- 
bourhood. Prejudices against our de- 
nomination are disappearing, and mis- 
taken views of our doctrines are being 
rectified. The weekly prayer-meetings 
are well attended. At least seven of 
the male members of the Church are 
willing to lead in prayer. The whole 
number of members, male and female, 
is only twenty-five. It is proposed 
speedily to institute the monthly con- 
cert, to form a Bible class, and to 
organize several Sabbath-schools. 

Two or three persons, who have not 
yet made a public profession of their 
faith, we have reason to hope are be- 
lievers in Christ. Others are inquiring 
the way of life; others still acknow- 
ledge the importance of giving imme- 
diate attention to the things that make 
for their everlasting peace, and begin 
to exhibit some feeling on the subject 
of religion. One deeply interesting 
case of hopeful conversion should be 
specified—that of an old man, over six- 
ty years of age, and till lately ‘Very 
intemperate, who now gives evidence 
of a change of heart. It is affecting 
and cheering to hear him speak of the 
blessed change in his views and feel- 
ings, and to see him going from house 
to house, inviting his former compan- 
ions in sin to come to the sanctuary, 
and seek an interest in the Saviour. 

To the prayers and liberality of all 
who read this paragraph, this infant 
church is commended. The few follow- 
ers of Christ, who compose it, have 
exerted themselves to the utmost in 
erecting a house, where they, their 
children, and the community in which 
they dwell, may hear the gospel pro- 
claimed in its purity, and worship God 
according to the simple and orderly 
method of the Presbyterian Church. 
They have contributed in cash seven 
hundred dollars, in labour at least five 
hundred dollars. There remains a 
debt of one thousand dollars, which 
they look to you, reader, in part, for the 
means of liquidating. You may send 
your contributions by mail to John 
Carhart, postmaster, Zion, Cecil coun- 
ty, Maryland, or you may leave them 
with §. D. Powel, Treasurer of the 
Board of Missions, Philadelphia. As 
this handful of church-members, for 
their own benefit, and the good of the 
neighbourhood, earnestly desire to se- 
cure the services of a pastor, and to 
give him a competent support, that he 
may be able, according to apostolic 
rule, to give himself continually to 
prayer and to the ministry of the word, 
it is the more necessary that they 
should at once be relieved of debt. 

Can you do any thing to assist them ? 

| PRINGLE. 


Dr. Carey’s Early Struggles. 

Carey was a journeyman shoemaker, 
in the small hamlet of Hackleton, a few 
miles from Northampton; and when, as 
a ‘‘consecrated cobler,” (the term of 
reproach applied to him by Sydney 
Smith, in sneering at his missionary 
efforts,) he canal to the neighbouring 
village of Moulton, it was to preach to 
a small congregation of Baptists, for a 
salary under £20 a year, and to teach 
a school besides, that he might eke out 
a scanty livelihood. To Sydney Smith, 
as to nine tenths of the British popula- 
tion, at that time, it looked ridiculous 
enough that such a man should not 
only trouble his own mind, and try for 
years to trouble the minds of others 
about the conversion of 420,000,000 of 
pagans ; but that he should actually pro- 
pose that he himself should be sent out 
to execute the project. He succeeded 
at last, however, in obtaining liberty to 
bring the subject before a small religious 
community, of which he was a member; 
and on the 2d of October, 1792, at a 
meeting of the Baptist Association at 
Kettering, it was resolved to form a 
missionary society; but when the ser- 
mon was preached and the collection 
made, it was found to amount to no 
more than £12. 13s. 6d. With such 
agents as Carey, and collections like 
this of Kettering to support them, In- 
dian missions appeared a fit quarry for 
that shaft, which none knew better than 
our -Edinburgh reviewer how to use; 
and yet, looking somewhat more narrow- 
ly at the “ consecrated cobler,” there 


beginning, sufficient to disarm ridicule ; 


| for if we notice him in his little garden, 


he will be seen motionless for an hour 
or more, in the attitude of intense 
thought; or if we — him in his even- 
ing hours, we shall find him reading the 
Bible, in one or other of four different 
languages, with which he has already 
made himself familiar; or if we follow 
him into his school, we shall discover 
him with a large leather globe, of his 
own .construction, pointing out to the 
village urchins the different kingdoms 
of the earth, saying, ‘‘ These are Chris- 
tians, these are Mohammedans, and 
these are pagans!” his voice stopped by 
strong emotion as he repeats, and re- 


repeats the last mournful utterance. 


Carey sailed to India in 1793. Driven 
by the jealousy of the East India Com- 


| amy out of an English ship, in which 


e was about to sail, he took his pas- 
sage in a Danish vessel, and chose a 
Danish settlement in India for his resi- 
dence: yet he lived, till from that press 
which he established at Serampore, 
there had issued 212,000 copies of the 
sacred Scriptures in forty different 
languages—the vernacular tongues of 
330,000,000 immortal beings, of whom 
more than 100,000,000 were British 
subjects, and till he had seen expended 
upon that noble object, on behalf of 
which the first small offering at Ketter- 
ing was presented, no less a sum than 
£91,500.—Dr. Hanna. 


A SCENE IN NEWARK. 


Can you attend a funeral this after- 
noon at two o'clock? inquired a man 
beyond the meridian of life, who stood 
at my door, with an expression of sym- 
pathy upon his countenance, can you 
attend the funeral at the corner of 
and streets? There is a 
man dead there, sir, and although he is 
poor, yet we do not like to bury him 
without some kind of religious services ; 
we should be very glad, sir, if you could 
attend. 

I am sorry to say that it is out of 
my power to comply with your request, 
I replied, inasmuch as I am previously 
engaged to attend a funeral at that 
hour, in another direction. 

I am very sorry, sir, he replied; but 
after a moment's reflection, again in- 
quired, could you not come a little 
later, if we were to defer it an hour? 
could. you not come at three o’clock, 
sir. 

I think I can, I replied; at all events 
I will get there as near that hour as 
possible. 

He left me, and at the appointed 
time I went to fulfil my first engage- 
ment. A man of four-score years was 
sleeping his last long sleep. Relatives 
and friends were occupying the com- 
fortable and well-furnished apartments 
absorbed in grief. The services being 
over, the lengthy procession moved 
slowly onward to the peaceful mansions 
of thedead. It was nota costly burial, 
but such as we could desire for our- 
selves, plain, solemn, appropriate, noth- 
ing extravagant, yet nothing wanting ; 
and while we felt that the burial was 
such as we could desire, there was a 
congeniality also in the place selected 
for the last sleep of death, even our 
own beautiful and quiet cemetery. I 
hastened from these solemn, onesie 
and iyo obsequies, to obey my 
second summons. An open wagon, 
with one horse attached, and four or 
five individuals were standing near the 
door. I felt a chill run through my 
veins. Part of a fearful truth was now 
revealed. The keen November wind 
was blowing, and the sky wore its 
gloomy autumnal aspect; but I feared 
there was keener anguish, and deeper 
gloom within. I entered, and at one 
glance the tale was told. It was the 
funeral of a drunkard! A small, cold, 
and desolate chamber was appropriated 
for the solemn services. Indeed, it 
was all they had. Here for a season 
had lived, and here had died, and now 
from here was to be buried, a husband 
and a father, who had lived and died a 
drunkard. It was a dreary place. 
There, in one corner, © Oe a rough old 
rickety table, from which they had often 
eaten their cold and cheerless fare, was 
placed the coffin, made of rough pine 


boards, slightly stained with red, inj 


which was placed the corpse. He was 
a man perhaps of fifty, coarsely clad 
with grave clothes. His countenance, 
if an index to his state of mind, be- 
spoke nothing but gloom. Around, 
and underneath his head, where, in 
other places, I had often seen the downy 
pillow, and the rich satin linings, were 
stuffed a few of the shavings roughly 
taken from the boards which composed 
his coffin. I looked, with a spirit al- 
most crushed within me, first at this 
new trophy of the reign of death, and 
then at the living scene around me. 
Both were expressive of the deepest 
wretchedness. In an opposite corner, 
upon a pile of old clothes rudely thrown 
together, sat the unhappy widow, a tall, 
spare woman, pale as the corpse before 
me. Her eyes were large and sunken, 
she was thinly and poorly clad, and as 
she sat she wrung her hands as if to 
relieve the agony she felt within, while 
with almost every breath she gave a 
low, hollow, consumptive cough, which 
told too plainly, that death had marked 
her for his victim also. Several little 
children were standing around and be- 
side the table where the coffin rested, 
shivering with cold, and weeping for 
some cause, whether they understood 
the meaning of a father’s death or not, 
and the tears rolled down their pale and 
hollow cheeks, upon the uncarpeted 
floor in large and briny drops. A few 
of the neighbours had gathered to at- 
tend the solemn services connected with 
the funeral. They were seated, some 
on boxes, others upon an old worn out 
trunk, while others stood. It was a 


| gloomy scene, gloomier than the day 


without, and the anguish keener than 
the biting blast. I stood there, in the 
midst of that group, a minister of Christ. 
The Bible was before me—the Bible so 
full of denunciations against sin. But 
as I looked around me, it seemed as if 
sin had denounced itself. There were 
the visible, tangible, heart-rending fruits 
of a godless life, and, if possible, the 
more revolting spectacle of a godless 
death, upon all which seemed written, 
forsaken, hopeless, miserable. I strove 
to direct attention to the necessity of 


religion to preserve us from the vices | 


| and miseries of life, and to its holy con- | 


solations to support us under the trials > 
of our earthly pilgrimage. But I feared: 
then, and still fear, that it was too late 
for such advice. There were hearts 
there which had been so long accus- 
tomed to the treachery of men, so 
steeped in sorrow and accustomed to 
sin, that they could hardly be led tore- 
pose confidence in Ged. Having com- 
mended them to the care of heaven, and 
especially to the God of the poor, the 
cofin was carried down the narrow 
stairway, and the drunkard’s family, 
half clad, and shivering in the keen 
November wind, was placed in that one 
horse open wagon at the door, and fol- 
lowing the hearse, drove lonely and sad . 
through the streets of our Christian 
city, to the Potter’s Field, the last rest- 
ing-place of the friendless poor, where 


the drunkard sleeps to-day unhonoured 


and unknown. 
Before that family returned to their 
cheerless chamber, the damp, and gloom 
and chill of a November nightfall had 
gathered round them. Trembling with 
cold, they entered their wretched apart- | 
ment, without light, without fire or fuel, 
without food or money, credit or friends, 
destitute of prom clothing, the very 
personification of hopelessness and mis- 
ery. Their destitution becoming known, 
a donation was made of such articles as 
their situation seemed to require, ac- 
companied with some suitable religious 
instruction and admonition, but the 
mother replied, “We are too poor and 


wretched to attend to religion.” And 
this is the work of rum. The husband 


and father was a respectable mechanic. 
As a man, he deserved honour and credit 
amongst men, and at his death, a fune- 
ral as comfortable as the first alluded 
to. But rum had stolen the energies of 
body and mind, robbed him of his purse, 
his reputation, and his health, beggared 
his wife, made his children fatherless, 
and gave him at last a grave in Pot- 
ter’s Field. Christian citizen, lay not 
thoughtlessly aside this literal narrative 
of facts, defective only in one respect, 
that it falls far short of giving a true 
idea of the wretchedness of that scene. 
Reflect upon it. And while such scenes 
are occurring almost daily in your be- 
loved city, let me “em to your manly 
consciousness of all that is just and 
good, if a system, fraught with guch 
immense and startling evils, shall be 
longer legalized amongst us. Up, and 
if still legalized, let it be without your 
sanction.—Wewark (NV. J.) Sentinel. 


— 


BEAUTIFUL FIGURE. 


Two painters were employed to fres- 
co the walls of a magnificent cathedral ; 
both stood on a rude scaffolding con- 
structed for the purpose some eighty 
feet from the floor. One of them was 
so intent upon his work that he became | 
wholly absorbed, and in admiration 
stood off front"the picture, gazing at it 
with intense delight. Forgetting where 
he was, he moved backwards slowly, | 
surveying critically the work of his 
pencil, until he had neared the ver 
edge of the plank upon which he stood. 

At this critical moment, his com- 
panion turned suddenly, and, almost 
frozen with horror, beheld his imminent 
peril; another instant, and the enthusi- 
ast would be precipitated upon the 
pavement beneath; if he spoke to him, 
it was certain death—if he held his 
peace, death was equally sure. Sud- 
denly he regained his presence of mind, 
and seizing a wet brush, flung it against 
the wall, spattering the beautiful picture 
with unsightly. blotches of colouring. 
The painter flew forward, and turned 
upon his friend with fierce imprecations ; 
but startled at his ghastly face, he lis- 
tened to the recital of danger, looked 
shudderingly over the dread space be- 
low, and with tears of gratitude blessed 
the hand that saved him. 

So, said a preacher, we sometimes 
get absorbed in looking upon the pic- 
tures of this world, and in contemplatin 
them, step backward, unconscious 6 
our peril; when the Almighty dashes 
out the beautiful images, and we spring 
forward to lament their destruction— 
into the outstretched arms of mercy, | 
and are saved. 


— 


Anecdote—Paternal Correction. 


Above twenty years ago, being in hab- 
its of intimacy and connection in civil - 
life with a respectable gentleman, he 
one day in conversation on family 
affairs related, with tears, a transaction 
between himself and one of his sons, a 
fine boy about. ten or eleven years of 
age. ‘The son was by no means the 
lowest in esteem by his father, but had . 
a full share of his affection. oy 

It happened one day that he told an 
untruth which afterwards 
came to the knowledge of the father, 
who determined to chastise him severe-— 
ly for it. He took the.boy and an instru- 
ment of correction into a chamber, and 
there reprimanded ‘him by setting forth _ 
the exceeding -hideousness of the sin 
against God, and the danger thereby of 
his own soul. He then proceeded to 
the heavy and heortvanll work of 
correction; (I have no doubt that every 
stroke was as afllictive to the parent as 
to his child,) after which, on leaving the 
room, the father began to fear that he 
had exceeded a due measure (this I 
conceive was an excess of parental af- 
fection); he made as though he was 
going down the stairs after shutting the 
door; but pausing a little, he returned 
softly to the door, where he waited 
some time, hearing the sobbing and 
sighing of the boy. After awhile the 
father heard a movement, and began to 
think of his retreat, but, after descend- 
ing @ step or two, heard his son articu- 
late, on which the father resumed his, 
place, and looking key-hole 
of the door, perceived his son on his 
knees acknowledging his guilt and shame 
before God, and praying for forgiveness; 
thanking God for favouring Bisa rith: 
such a father as would not suffer sin’ 
upon him; also praying for his bréth-. 
ren and family. To parents it is unne- 
cessary to dwell on the feelings of such. 
an affectionate father. and such circum- 
stances, the language of whose heart 
corresponds with that of his Heavenly 
Father, “As many‘as I have rebuke 
and chastén ; and like as a father piti- 
eth ‘his children, so the Lord pitieth 


them that serve him.’’-——Ps. ciii. 18. 
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the Glebeistreet Church, Charleston, South 


‘We have’ understood that the 
*Ohurch by far the most commo- 


dios, and in other respects most eligible. 


In 80 warm a climate, duting a warm sea- 


sqn, the Assembly would have consulted 
their awn comfort: had they selected the 


largest and coolest cherch. In this remark 


we, of course, have'no design to disparage, 
bat ‘only Gonsult ‘the comfort of the As- 
sembly, and to’ secure to them the ‘most 
pleasant impression of their visit to the 
South, At all events, we confidently antici- 
pate that the well-known hospitality of the 
South will. be ‘extended to the members, 
ard: awaken in them a desire to re-visit this 
Southern city ata fature day. 


‘Prayer ror Younc Men.—The Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
at their sessions at St. Louis, Missouri, 
in May, 1851, adopted the following: 

“Resolved, Thatthe last Thursday of Febru- 
ary be observed as a day. of special prayer for 
the outpouring of ‘the Spirit of God upon the 

outh of our land, who are pursuing their stu- 
bo in literary institutions, and especially that 
many of them mey be called and qualified by 
divine grace for the work of the ministry.” 


Liserat Bequests.—We have heard, 
although not positive in all particulars, 
that the late Michael Allen, Esq. of Pitts- 
burgh, Penrisylvania, has left the following 
bequests, viz: 


P 


Presbyterians Board of Foreign Missions, $10,000 


~~" Board of Domestic Missions, 5,000 

Board of Education, 3,000 
 . Board of Publication, 3,000: 
Chureh Extension Fund, 4,000 
$25,000 


Total 


-DEaTH OF ALEXANDER SyMINGTON, Ese. 
—lIt becomes our painful duty to announce 
the death of this gentleman, at’ his resi- 
dence in Philadelphia, on the morning of 
the 9th inst. For several months he has 
had symptoms of an organic disease of the 
heart, which did not, however, in any de- 
gree affect his general appearance—which 
was that of robust and ruddy health—nor 
prevent him from daily attention to his 
duties. On the morning of his death he 
was sijting in his own house, conversing 
with a relative, when he was instantly 
struck with death, and, as we have reason 
to hope, exchanged earth forheaven. Mr. 
Symington had been for many years one 
of our most esteemed personal friends. 
Weekly were we ‘accustomed to sit with 
him at the meetings of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Board of Publication, where 
his counsels, founded upon accurate busi- 
ness knowledge, will be greatly missed. 
He was also Vice-President of the Board. 
Possessed of a competency, Mr. Syming- 
ton retired from’ business magy years since, 
and much of his leisure was devoted to 
the institutions of the Church. His name 
will be familiar to many throughout the 
Church as a frequent commissioner to the 
General Assembly. He was liberal in his 
gifts to the cause of religion, and his per- 
sonal services were of still more value. For 
many years he had maintained a consistent 
profession as a Christian, and aruling elder 
in the Scots Church, and to him, doubtless, 
sudden death has been sudden glory. We 
deeply mourn his loss, and are sorrowful 
at the reflection that we are to see his 


pleasant countenance no more, nor enjoy 


the pleasures of his friendly intercourse. 


— 


_Deatu or a Misstonary.—In the fear-— 


ful conflagration of the Amazon, British 
steamer, which resulted .in the total de- 
struction of the noble vessel and about one 
hundred of her passengers, the Rev. Mr. 
Winton, a Presbyterian missionary from 
Scotland to the Island of Jamaica, Jost his 
life, together with his wife, to whom he 
had been married less than two months. 
He had been on a visit to Scotland, where 
he married, and was on his return to his 
station when the catastrophe occurred. 


Tue Preacuer.—Zhe Preacher is ut- 
terly mistaken in reference to the unfair- 
ness of announcing the increase in the Asso- 
ciate Reformed Church in Kensington, Phi- 
ladelphia. The notice was published ver- 
batim, as sent tous by a gentleman who, 
as we presume, is a ruling elder or lead- 
ing member in the church. The idea of 
its being liable to misapprehension never 
entered our: mind. Its publication under 
the editorial head was a mere matter of 
courtesy, which will not be repeated unless 
the writer exonerates us from the charge 
so gratuitously made by Zhe Preacher. 


Continvep Mortatiry AMONG @HE CLER- 
cy.—By the last number of the Presbyte- 
rian Herald, we learn that two more min- 
isters of the Presbyterian Church have 
departed this life. .The Rev. James R. 
Young died of typhoid fever, at Muscatine, 
Iowa, on the 13th of September last, aged 
twenty-eight years. He graduated at 
Nassau Hall, received his theological edu- 
cation at the Seminary at Princeton, and 


was licensed by the Presbytery of New 


York. He was a young man of excellent 
scholarship. His death was peaceful and 
happy, 

-The Rev. William Gardner departed 
this life on the 3d of January, near Nash- 
ville, Washington county, Illinois, in the 
fifty-fifth :year of his age. He was or- 
dained by the Presbytery of Kaskaskia, 
in the year 1847, and has since laboured 
as a missionary of the Board of Domestic 
Missions. ‘Thas death is thinning the 
ranks of our ministry, and yet there is no 
corresponding jnerease in the number of 
candidates for the sacred office. Our young 
men need to’be revived and convinced of 
their duty. If one-tenth of the young men 
who have fallen in’ California, whither the 


thirst for gold had carried them, had turned 


their hearts to God and the work of the 
ministry, they would have been unspeak- 
ably happier, and our broken ranks would 


have been repaired. 


AND OBSERVER. 
Wie-state it asa matter of intelligence, 
thatthe Watchman and Observer of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, of last week, contains two 


articles in support of the claims of the’| pa 
American Tract Society, with a promise 


of. more ; and in addition to these, an edi- 
torial, fully endorsing the operations of that 


| Society, and apologizing for its agents. 


We bave the best proof that the Observer 
does not represent the sentiments of the 


‘whole Presbyterianism of Virginia. If any 


portion of the Presbyterian Church, or any 
of the Presbyterian journals differ with us 
in the opinions we have formed, it may be 
a matter of regret, but certainly not of 
quarrel. We would constrain no man’s 
belief, while we are firm in our own convic- 
tions. The Church may not yet see the 
danger which threatens it from this quar- 
ter, but it will ultimately see it. It is con- 
trary to the nature of things that it 
can admit within its pale six hundred 
agents of a Society outside of its limits, 
and atterly beyond its control, to furnish 
young and old with a religious literature 
from which is carefully excluded every 
thing distinctively Presbyterian, without 
ultimately seeing a generation arise with- 
out attachment to the doctrines or polity of 
the Church. We are curious to see the 
developments which are yet to be made in 
proof of the mischief which this Society has 
already done in eating out the life of Pres- 
byterianism in some places and in some 
individuals. ‘This is its mission, so far as 
it persists in forcing its way into our 
Church, and this will be its effects so far 
as it shall be countenanced. If it succeeds, 
we wash our hands of all guilt in the mat- 
ter. We hope better things, however. It 
is not yet too late for our pastors to exam- 
ine this subject thoroughly, and to guard 
their flocks. We are still in the receipt of 
many letters from every part of the Church 


| thanking us for directing attention to this 


subject. 


LETTER FROM DR. DUFFIELD. 


We should be sorry if we have mistaken 


the intention of the writer of the following 


letter as to its publication. It comes ad- 
dressed to us in our official capacity, with- 
out any marks indicating that it was in- 
tended solely for our private ear, and as 
we know Dr. Duffield to be a gentle- 
man not afraid to let the public know 
what are his sentiments, we lay it before 
our readers with much pleasure. Pr. 
Duffield, for ability and learning, has no 
superior in the New-school branch of the 
Presbyterian Church. We favourably 
knew him in our early days of College 
life, were afterwards associated with him 
in the Church courts, and although, for 
many years, separated from him by the 
events which divided the Presbyterian 
Church, it affords us a high degree of 
gratification to present to our readers this 
instance of his Christian courtesy and most 
seasonable and friendly approbation of our 
editorial career. This letter, coming to us 
from so unexpected a quarter, and at a 
time when we are subjected to much 
vituperation for an honest expression of 
our opinions, will furnish the occasion of 
one of our most pleasing remembrances. 
Detroit, Michigan, Jan. 27, 1852. 

To the Editor of the Presbyterian. 


Rev. and Dear Sir—Since the suspen- 
sion of the paper of which I had the charge, 
and of whose discontinuance notice was 
given, Zhe Presbyterian has been regularly 
forwarded. Supposing it may have been 
partly in courtesy to myself, I have been 
pleased to pay the postage, and have read 
the paper with sincere interest and pleasure. 
Excepting some occasional references to 
the unhappy causes and circumstances 
which led to the rupture in the Presbyterian 
Church, in which I think, as I have always 
done, there has been and still is an unfortu- 
nate misapprehension, I feel that of all the 
different papers I receive, yours is strictly 
and properly the most religious and best 
conducted for general advantage in a family. 
I can and do cheerfully overlook some things 
where I feel that the real exact state of 
things is and has been misapprehended, 
because I see such a strong attachment to 


‘the great radical truths of evangelical reli- 


gion, and especially such a deference to the 
Scriptures as’ plenarily inspired and of di- 
vine authority ; and that the more especial- 
ly, while I see such a tendency to errors 
of every sort among the masses and in dif- 
ferent denominations, and the efforts that 
are made to naturalize religion, and to bring 
all the distinctive truths of Christianity with- 
in the range of a system of natural theology, 
and make “the gospel of the grace of God”’ 
a mere system of moral government, which 
I fear have of late years exceedingly in- 
jured, and to a very great extent changed 
the character of the piety of not a few New 
England ministers and churches. But these 
were not the topics on which I sat down to 
address you. 

The remarks you made some two months 
ago, on Mr. Cook’s speech, I very much 
rejoiced to find, had found a channel ‘4o the 
public ear. Your reply to his response, 
and the positions and reasonings in your 
paper of the 20th ult. were, in my opinion, 
both just, and demanded from one occupy- 
ing your station as an editor of a religious 
paper. For years past I have thought the 
volume publications, and the colportage sys- 
tem for the sale of the same, were growing 
up to be serious evils. ‘The obliterating 
from standard works all the distinctive fea- 
tures of the faith as professed by Presby- 
terians, and the extension of a vast system 
of trade, and canvassing the whole country 
for the purpose, I have felt to be very seri- 
ous evils. In all that you have said there 
seems to me to be much and seasonable 
truth, which has been well stated, and both 
in good spirit and Christian manliness. 
Much more is needed to repel and overcome 
the dangers that I have foreseen approach- 
ing, from the usurpations of an irresponsible 
body claiming for religious purposes to do 
work not originally contemplated in the 
organization of her society, and capable of 
being eventually perverted to the great de- 
triment of important interests. The self- 
laudatory pleas and appeals of some dispen- 
sers of Christian benevolence are, to me, 
exceedingly offensive. ‘The methods adop- 
ted for levying contributions continually 
from the churches, while each branch of 
benevolent enterprise magnifies itself, and 
sends out its paper, so almost exclusively 
devoted to its own efforts as to make the 
impression that if is the grand essential and 
wnost important instrumentality for advan- 
cing the cause of religion, are, I think, be- 

inning to produce serious practical evils. 
hile I rejoice in liberal and voluntary 
contributions for different benevolent pur- 
poses, and do not at all object to- the 
amount being increased five or ten fold, or 
more, I nevertheless have thought that there 
has been a mercenary spirit breaking forth, 
and claiming to set up standards of piety, 
of very easy attainment, but in effect as 
truly of the Popish character as if men 
were taught outright that they were to buy 
heaven. Lithographic letters have been for- 
warded to me, intended for the Sunday- 
school, which I have refused to hand over 
to the superintendent and teachers, because 


usurpation of the Secretary, who sought to 
thrust himiself in and instruct our youth, re- 
gardless of pastoral care; as though their 
propet teachers were either ignorant, inca- 
ble, or negtectful in relation to the care 


that should be exercised. The leading de- 


sign was too manifest in all—to increase the 
moneyed contributions to the Society. 
When the Society will really do the work 
for which it was organized, and confine its 
labours to the desolate, the destitute, the 
poor, the waste places of the land, they will 
commend themselves to the sympathies and 
liberality of the churches vastly more than 
by an organized system of moneyed collee- 
tors spread over the face of the country, 
and letters missive appealing ever like the 
horse-leech to our generous feelings, and cry- 
ing, “Give, give.’ I trust that your re- 
proof will be felt, and that the good brethren 
whose zeal has led them astray, will correct 
their errors, and pursue a course more con- 
genial with Christian humility and meek- 
ness, the design of the Society’s organiza- 
tion, and the spirit and example of her Mas- 
ter. Yours truly, 


Union Seminary.— Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, con- 
tains at present seventy-nine students from 
eighteen different States. 


Listen To Tu1s.—Mr. Brownson, in one 
of his lectures out West, says: 


“True freedom is impossible out of the 
Catholic Church, and nations beyond her 
pale sink into anarchy, or submit to despo- 
tism, as the only alternative.” 


Is this country a Roman Catholic one? 
And if it is not, is its present condition 
that of anarchy or despotism? Mr. Brown- 
son says there must be a “supreme, in- 
fallible arbiter, to decide when the civil 
power acts with injustice!’’ A curious 
kind of freedom this, in which one man 
(the Pope) is to have supreme power to 
prevent anarchy and despotism! 


AxnsorPTion.—The article in the Jnde- 
pendent, from “ A Member”’ of the Ameri- 
can Tract Society, which we supposed 
must be ironical, was nevertheless serious, 
and the writer pursues his object in a 
second article, intending to show that the 
Tract Society, with a great economy of 
means, can really do its own work as well 
as that of the American Bible and Ameri- 
can Sunday School Union Societies. He 
recommends, therefore, that the two latter 


institutions should sell out, dismiss their 


officers, and nt once give up their funds 
and work to the three Secretaries of the 


Tract Society. Why not, in the indul- 


gence of such broad views, extend the 
plan to the American Education Society, 
the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, and all other societies, 
benevolent and religious, voluntary and 
ecclesiastical ? 


Rocuester PressyTery.—At the last 
meeting of this Presbytery, the question 
came up whether the Presbytery would 
appoint Commissioners to attend the next 
meeting of the New-school General Assem- 
bly, and it was decided in the negative by 
the following vote—ayes 14, noes 24. 


Tue PressyTertan Heratp.—This well 
conducted journal, like the Presbyterian 
Advocate, has taken right views of the 
American Tract Society. It has no hos- 
tility to the Society, but warns it of the 
danger of overstepping its limits. 


Tue INDEPENDENT AND OURSELVES.— 
The missing number of the New York In- 
dependent came to hand just too late to be 
noticed last week. We make a quotation 
from its remarks in reply to our strictures, 
as follows : 

“The Presbyterian has not insisted more 
strongly than ourselves upon the import- 
ance of precise and accurate views of the 
great cardinal doctrine of atonement. It 
was for the discussion of that doctrine that 
our correspondent rebuked us, and to fortify 
his own position as to the worthlessness of 
systematic theology, and especially of any 
attempts to define the atonement, he quoted 
the dying words of Dr. Alexander. We 
understood those words precisely as the 
Presbyterian understands them, with the 
additional idea that the belief of the essen- 
tial fact of the atonement is of vastly more 
importance than the belief of any theologi- 
cal theories about it; we felt that it was a 
great perversion of those words to quote 
them against doctrinal discussions ; and to 
make this impropriety the more glaring, we 
translated it into plain English, and said, 
‘If the dying sentiment of the late Dr. 
Alexander is to be taken as a recantation of 
the systematic theology taught at Princeton, 
the General Assembly may well refrain 
from the appointment of an Alexander Pro- 
fessor of Mental and Moral Philosophy.’ 
This was said to show the unreasonable- 
ness of quoting a sentiment of devotion 
from the lips of a dying man, against such 
theological discussions as had appeared in 
The Independent.” 


We are free and cordial in our acknow- 
ledgment that this explanation is satisfac- 
tory. We mistook the drift of the Jnde- 
pendent, presuming that he rather endorsed 
than reproved the language of his corres- 
pondent, and cheerfully retract our charge, 
as we are always willing and pleased todo 
when misinterpreting the language of a 
contemporary. 


Converts FRoM Porery.—The follow- 
ing item from a foreign paper refers to a 
district in Ireland where the remarkable 
conversions from Popery are occurring. 


«On Christmas day the Church of Ough- 
terard was not able to contain the large 
number of converts that crowded toit. The 
porch, with every other available nook, was 
literally crammed; and it did not happen, 
as heretofore, on such great festivals as this, 
that the village public-houses or shebeen 
card-tables were the places to which the 
money-making Christmas folk resort to 
‘spend an hour.’ ‘To their homes went 
each family, and the conversation either 
turned on the beautiful discourse of the 
day, or some of the scriptural incidents 
connected with the history of this memo- 
rable period.” 


Crelesiastical Record. 


~The Rev. William V. Wilson has re- 
moved from Clarkesville to Petersburg, 
Virginia, with the view of taking charge 
of the Second Presbyterian Church in that 
city, to which he has been called. His 
correspondents will note the change. 

The Rev. Daniel L. Gray’s post office 
has been changed from Memphis to Ra- 
leigh, Tennessee. He has been appointed 
agent of the Board of Missions for another 
year for the Synods of Memphis and Mis- 
sissippi. 

The Rev. I. W. Canfield has received 
and accepted an invitation to supply the 


I disliked the spirit they breathed, and the | chutches of Castile and St. Josephs, Mis- 


THE PRE 


souri. 


The Rev. W. C. Mason has become the 


-YTERIAN. 


churches, and on the other to the Free 


churches. It would to-day only have to 


extend its hand to have its share in the State 


stated supply of the church of Le Clair, bounty; but it did not consider it to be its 
Scott county, Iowa, and. requests corres- | duty to ask this favour, as its present posi- 


pondents to address him at that place. 

The Rev. G. Van Artsdalen of Titus- 
ville, New Jersey, has accepted the call 
from the Church of German Valley, New 
Jersey, to become their pastor. His post 
office is German Valley. 


FROM FRANCE. 


FREE CHURCH OF FRANCE-—-THE NEW CONSTI- 
TUTION. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.] 
Paris, January 22, 1852. 

Messrs. Editors—The third Synod of 
the Union of the Free Churches of France 
has been in session in Paris since the 15th 
of this month. The Synod meets every 
day at ten‘o’clock, A.M., and after spend- 
ing half an hour in devotional exercises, it 
continues in deliberation, with an intermis- 
sion of half an hour at noon, until five 
o’clock, P.M. Its meetings are held in the 
little building of the Reformed Evangelical 
Church, founded by the Rev. Frederick 
Monod and Armaud Deloille. Delegates 
from the Free Church of Scotland, the 
United Presbyterian Church of Scotland, 
the Belgian Missionary Church, and the 
Free Church of the Canton de Vand, &£., 
have been received by the Synod. ~\.—. 4 

The deliberations of the Synod are pub- 
lic. I have taken advantage of this to at- 
tend some of its sessions. ‘The questions 
of general interest having been acted upon 
in the two preceding Synods, (Paris 1849 
and St. Foy 1850,) very little except mat- 
ters of a private character have been pre- 
sented to this meeting, which would scarce- 
ly interest your readers. The members 
of the Synod appear to be satisfied with the 
progress of their affairs, a happy spirit of 
union continues to prevail; five small 
new churches have been added to the 
union by the present Synod, increasing the 
number of the federated churches to eigh- 
teen. 

There are, however, two great difficul- 
ties in the condition of the united churches 
—one political, the other financial. The 
political difficulty arises from the situation 
in which we were placed on December 2d. 
The real tendency is to make the princi- 
ple of authority to prevail in every thing, 
and to submit all to the direction of the 
Government. 

This tendency threatens every thing 
which is without—the governmental agen- 
cy and the administrative hierarchy, and 
consequently also, every ecclesiastical con- 
stitution independent of the State. No 
one can foresee to what extent the absolute 
principle of authority will be applied in 
religious matters. But as it is applied 
very rigorously in all others, there is here, 
at least, a grave subject of anxiety for the 
independent brethren; and this anxiety 
will also be shared with them by the mem- 
bers and pastors of the Established Church- 
es, who have always desired the blessing 
of God on these brethren in their conscien- 
tious and arduous enterprise. 

The second difficulty is that of mopey, 
The French churches, independent of the 
State, more especially those which were 
formed on the occasion of the retiring of 
Rev. Frederick Monod, and Gasparin, are 
generally small and poor. To provide for 
their various expenses, and, above all, for 
the support of their pastors by their own 
resources, has, until the present time, been 
impossible, and there is noroom toexpect that 
it will be possible for them to do so for a long 
time to come. They have, therefore, been 
compelled to seek assistance from abroad. 
This assistance has not failed them up to 
the present time. England, Ireland, Scot- 
land, and America, have sent money, es- 
pecially the Free Church of Scotland 
Thanks for these succours, by them the 
Free Churches of France, by strict economy, 
have been able to live. I earnestly hope 
that this assistance will still be continued. 
But as this state of things is, however, not 
normal, we may ask if it will last a suffi- 
cient length of time to await the period 
when the Free French Churches shall be 
able to support themselves. 

Notwithstanding the arrangements of 
authority, and in spite of the want of Jocal 
resources, they will surpass them in faith, 
and God will answer them according to 
their faith; but those who, like myself, 
while preferring in principle the freedom of 
the Church from the State, are yet willing 
to await the direction and time of God, have 
seen this thought confirmed every where to- 
day, that they have done well to remain at 
the post which Providence has assigned to 
them. Who knows whether the time is not 
approaching when the Established Church- 
es will be the only ones which will be able 
to preach the gospel freely in the midst of 
this benighted population ? 

Some even fear that all the Protestant 
Churches are threatened, even the estab- | 
lished ones, and that by the principle of ab- 
solute political authority, uniting with the 
principle of absolute religious authority, 
the Roman Catholic Church alone will be 
acknowledged by the State, and tolerated 
in France. I think this is impossible. But 
so many things, that once seemed equally 
impossible, have now become realities, that 
one dares no longer to affirm any thing in 
regard tothe future. But finally, although 
it may take place, we shall be able, I am 
confident, to follow with Christian courage 
the path which will be prepared for us by 
the hand of God, and not by our own 
choice. 

The time, perhaps, is approaching, when 
the small number of the people of God in 
France, collected by the dispensations from 
above, in a single body and in the same 
mind, will draw a new life, in its union, in 
its evangelical simplicity, in its separation 
from the world, and even in the opposition 
of its adversaries. Serious days seem to 
be in store for the children of God in France; 
may foreign Christians not forget us in 
their prayers! 

One of the delegates to the Synod, Mr. 
Poinsot from Charleroi, in Belgium, has 
acquainted us with an exceptional situation 
in which the church of which he ig pastor 
found itself. It had taken the precaution to 
be acknowledged by the government of the 
country, but without asking aid from. it. 
Thus united to the State without being 
supported by the State, it found itself be- | 


tion the rather guaranteed to it at the same 
time the good will of both the categories 
of the Belgian churches. 

The presence of the Synod in Paris, has 
given rise toa powerful and enterprising 
association, formed inthe spirit of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance. In the course of the last 
summer, (I believe I wrote to you at the 
time,) some pastors of the Established 
churches passed two or three days together 
at Blois, upon the occasion of the ordina- 
tion of a young pastor. After the ordina- 
tion they disposed, at first of some affairs 
concerning their pastoral office, and the Cen- 
tral Society (the Evangelical Society of the 
Established Church.) This terminated, the 
last day was devoted to a general fraternal 
meeting, in which the brethren belonging to 
the independent churches in the neighbour- 
hood took part. This meeting was very agree- 
able to all, and onthis occasion a notice was 
Inserted in our religious newspapers (1’Espe- 
rance and les Archives) mentioning the fact 
and inviting the brethren, whether national or 
independent, to follow the example which 
had been set them at Blois. The Synod of 
the United Churches has replied to this in- 
vitation in appointing the 19th of this 
month for a general meeting of the brethren, 
¥ ae held in the Independent chapel, known 

nder the name of the Chapel Taitbout, to 
which the evangelical pastors of the various 
smaller Established churches have been 
invited, as well as their members. The 
meeting was large and edifying. ‘The Rev. 
Adolphe Monod presided at the request 
of his brother, the Rev. Frederick Monod, 
President of the Synod. ‘The President 
‘read the seventeenth chapter of the Gospel 
according to St. John, which he considered 
as giving us an idea of the intercession that 
the Lord Jesus now offers to the Father for 
his people. After this several brethren, 
pastors and laymen, spoke successively, 
in a spirit of true fraternity much to the 
edification of those present. 

In harmony with the discourses which had 
been heard, at the close of the meeting, a col- 
lection was taken up in behalf of alittle free 
church in the Canton de Vaud, composed of 
the shepherds who inhabit the cottages in the 


a chapel, two schools, and a parsonage, the 
whole not costing more than 5000 francs, 
($200.) May God hasten the time when 
the children of God in France will be 
united together, and separated from the 
world—two things which ought to go to- 
gether. Between this happy progress and 
the establishment of the true and living 
Church there isan action and re-action— 
each tends to aid and hasten the other. 

Since my last communication our new 
Constitution has been promulgated. Po- 
litically, it is just what the people antici- 
pated, because it is the inevitable result of 
the situation caused by the 2d of De- 
cember, and sanctioned by the election of 
December 20 and 21. The Government 
consists of a single chief, under the title of 
President of the Republic, with the insti- 
tutions of Napoleon, a State Council to 
prepare laws, a legislative body to exam- 
yme and vote for them, a Senate to take 
charge of public affairs. -The Constitution 
does not enter into any details of a reli:sious 
nature. It only states in its Article Ist. 
“The Constitution recognizes, confirms, 
and guarantees the great principles pro- 
claimed in 1789, which form the basis of 
the public rights of the French people,” a 
declaration too general to designate the line 
of conduct which will be followed by the 
new Government. 

[ wish you to understand that on the few 
occasions in which I write of political af- 
fairs, which is not the object of my cor- 
respondence with you, I shall limit myself 
to a narration of the facts without reflec- 
tions. 

There appeared in the Moniteur of the 
10th of this month, a decree banishing the 
members of the late National Assembly. 
The exiles are divided into three classes, 
according to the President’s conception of 
the character of their past conduct, or the 
danger to be feared from them in the fu- 
ture. Five have been sent to Cayenne, 
and a larger number have been exiled for 
a time until the Government decides whe- 
ther they may return to France without 
danger to its safety. Sixty-six have been 
exiled for life, without any possible hope of 
return. 

The political prisoners at Ham were all 
included in the second class of exiles. 
excepting General Cavaignac, who was set 
at liberty on the 19th of December, and 
who remains in France. 

Some days before the departure of these 
prisoners, some newspapers published rather 
a curious account of their deportment in 
prison, from which I extract the following 
concerning those who are best known. 


‘“‘General Changarnier converses rather 
by maxims than by grave speeches; and it 
as always difficult to understand the secret 
thought which agitates this grave and serious 
mind. He occupies the same apartment 
with General Lamoriciere. 

‘‘As to the latter, with the quick intelli- 
gence which characterizes and distinguishes 
him, he has fully comprehended the nature 
and the bearing of the act of Dec. 2, and he 
has readily resigned himself to a fact which 
Opposite opinions may well criticise, but 
with which he has not, for some time, been 
permitted to disown the power and author- 
ity. Besides, he loudly protests against any 
intention of conspiracy on his part, and if 
he perceived the necessity of his arrest at 
the first moment, he did not perceive that 
peli powerful rigorous measure would affect 

im. 

“Colonel Charras, in sharing his convic- 


| tions, appeared deeply affected by the part 


which had been acted in the last meetings 
of the Legislative Assembly, the republican 
opposition. He saw that the republican 
party had committed a great mistake in 
connecting itself with socialism, the defeat 
of which would, by an irresistible re-action, 
cause the destruction of the Republic itself. 

‘‘ But no one is more dejected than Mr. 
Baze, (one of the treasurers, of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly.) The writings which were 
seized in his house caused him to fear that 
his condemnation would be greater than that 
of his fellow prisoners, and the idea of 
being exiled filled him with profound grief. 
Mr. Baze.is not wealthy; the impossibility 
of practising his profession among strangers 
makes him anticipate embarrassment and 
fearful privations. 

‘s However, we are assured that General 
Bedeau will take upon himself the respon- 
sibility of the writings found at the house of 
the Treasurer. He, as Vice-President of 


the Assembly, would, in an emergency, 
eause them to be drawn up and printed. 
But these writings do not exhibit either a 


longing on one side to the Established } 


conspiracy or a secret plan against the Pres- 


beautiful valley of Ormont, and have built 


ident of the Republic, and the General is 
surprised that his military honour should 
be suspected of conspiracy against the Ex- 


ecutive Head. 


« Besides, the conduct of General Bedeau 
is marked by uncommon piety.. He is a 
fervent Christian, who seeks refuge from 
the instability of human affairs, in medita- 
tion and prayer. It is not only now that 
the General manifests these religious feel- 
ings. Our soldiers remember to have seen 
him in Africa, in the midst of combat, dis- 
mount from his horse and implore, in silent 
prayer, the support and protection of the 
God of battles.” 


The mind rests quietly on this last fea- 
ture, in the midst of the general incredulity, 
that the impiety of our nation is the secret 


cause of all its agitations and trials. 


FROM WASHINGTON. 
[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 
Wasarferon, February 10th, 1852. 

We are either wonderfully well off for 
men to fill the Presidential chair, or won- 
derfully ill off. The multitude of the men 
who are willing to put themselves “into 
the hands of their friends,’ and yield a 
reluctant consent to assume the cares of 
that high station, proves one of two things 
—either that we have a much greater 
number of great men who are fit for the 
office, than at any previous period of our 
history ; or that we have none whose quali- 
fications and services are such as to distance 
all competition. Adhering to my purpose 
of making no remark that is susceptible of a 
partisan construction, I can only say, upon 
this subject, that, as was expected, the 
questions of the nominations are busily 
agitated in the President-making circles. 
But the shrewdest politicians are at fault. 
Sectional questions have thrown party ar- 
rangements and calculations so completely 
“into pi,” that it is impossible yet to form 
even a plausible conjecture in regard to 
who will be the candidates of the two great 
parties, in the next campaign. There has 
been, of late years, such an approximation 
towards each other, upon great questions 
of natural policy; there is so little differ- 
ence in great principles, that the parties of 
the country are really at a loss what to 
fight about. New issues are sought; but 
as both take the saine side, in the same 
latitudes, points of general disagreement 
and party array are difficult to be found. 
Whilst the patriot, who thinks more of his 
country than of party, might rejoice at this 
state of things, as being favourable to the 
prosperity of the country, and to the abate- 
ment of party rancour, it has its dangers, 
and the true Christian patriot ought to par- 
don them. One evil likely to result, is the 
formation of sectional parties, having re- 
spect to geographical lines rather than to 
diversity of political creed. Another, aris- 
ing from this, is that the balance of power 
may be thrown into the hands of small but 
well-knit seditions. And a third is, that 
when parties have no great and important 


principles upon which to divide, their con-. 


tests degenerate into a mere scramble for 
place. Such, I am sorry to say, is the pre- 
sent position of our affairs. ‘To a lament- 
able extent, the business of President- 
making, so far as carried on at Washing- 
ton, is controlled by men whose principal 
aim is to advance their own interests. 
Shrewd party gamblers swarm here, and 
sit day and night at the political chess- 
board. The prominent men of the nation 
are their chess-men, and the stakes office 
and profit. This is true of all parties. And 
the questions, “ Who is the best man our 
party can put forth?) Who has the highest 
claims at once to the confidence and grati- 
titude of the country ?’’ usually give place 
to the question, “‘ Who is the most avail- 
able?” and to the equally important one, 
“ Who will most surely advance us, disin- 
terested patriots that we are, to honour and 
place?”’ Against so many corrupting influ- 
ences, nothing can preserve our country 
and our institutions but the salutary princi- 
ples of Christianity. Against political pu- 
trefaction this moral salt, scattered liberally 
in the hearts of the people, is the only 
reliable antiseptic. 

The Smithsonian Institute, with its 
courses of public lectures, has been a 
great attraction this winter, both to resi- 
dents and strangers. Dr. Kane of the 
Navy gave us a series historical and scien- 
tific; his theme being the late American 
expedition to the arctic regions, in search 
of Sir John Franklin. These were quite 
interesting. Next in order came the Rev. 
Dr. Mark Hopkins of William’s College, 
with a course of lectures on method: and 
truly he proved himself a good method-ist. 

Next came Professor Rodgers of Vir- 
ginia University, with a course of very 
eloquent and instructive lectures on the 
phases of the atmosphere. And now we 
are favoured with a very interesting course 
from Professor Silliman, that veteran in 
natural science, upon mineralogy; espe- 
cially the subject of volcanoes. Last night 
he delighted his crowded audience with 
an account of his visits to Vesuvius, A“:na, 
&c., his personal observations, and with 
experiments illustrative of the received 
theory of volcanoes. These lectures are 
well attended. The audiences are made 
up not only of citizens of Washington, but 
of people from all parts of the country. 
The representative continent seems to sit 
before the lecturer, and he thus dissemi- 
nates useful knowledge far and wide 
amongst men. [I shall soon devote a letter 
to a more minute description of this Insti- 
tution and its plans; and will only say 
now, that it is likely to accomplish all, and 
more than all its beneficent founder con- 
templated. The learned and accomplished 
gentleman who has been placed at the. 
head of it, is, in my opinion, the very best 
that could have been selected. A pro- 
found philosopher and a patient investiga- 
tor himself, he possesses those large and 
comprehensive views of the whole field of 
science, which qualify him for devising 
and founding a system, for the collation 
and diffusion of knowledge, at once mag- 
nificent and effective; whilst his indefati- 
gable industry and devotion to his work 
will, with God’s blessing, give energy to 
the operation of the system. As modest 
as he is learned, the Secretary is loved 
here as he isadmired. And thecitizens and 
strangers, who are delighted and profited 
by the arrangements which he and his able 
adjutants have made for their instruction 
and entertainment, are grateful to them, 
whilst they revere the name of Smithson.. 


telligence of our good people, than to the 


The friends of science and of man have 
cause of gratulation, in the fact, that the 
development of the great idea of James 
Smithson has been committed to the hands 
of Joseph Henry. 

But the “Smithsonian” is not our only 
place of attraction. We have “saloons,” 
and a theatre, and halls, and fidlers, and 
dancers, and singers, and pictures, and 
other means of killing time. Last night 
there was a notable dividing of the people 
between head and heels—between the ve- 
teran philosopher and the world-renowned 
dancer—Benjamin Silliman and Lola Mon- 
tes. I rather think that heads had a 
larger attendance than heels; but that may 
be owing less to the superior taste and in- 


fact that the dancer had to be well paid. 
The Rev. Mr. Lord is now giving, in 
Carusi’s Saloon, his interesting lectures 
upon the heroes and saints of the middle 
ages; they are well attended, and are elo- 
quent and instructive, although I cannot 
quite assent to all his views. 
NESHANOCK. 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE STING OF DEATH. 


An apt quotation of Scripture is 
often ornament of grace,’ and a 
stroke of power. A felicitous appro- 
priation of Scripture language and 
imagery to ordinary events, irrespective 
of the original connexion, is sometimes, 
also, very pleasant and_ profitable. 
‘‘ Happy the man that hath his quiver 
full of them.”’ It associates Scripture 
with common life, and associates with 
particular scriptures a greater variety 
of impressive and suggestive thoughts. 
The diamond discloses more the rich- 
ness of its radiance by the variety of 
its settings. 

But it is unfortunate when, as is often 
the case, these secondary and fortuitous 
associations of Scripture language take 
the place of its primary and positive 
import; thegsense is lost in the sound; 
the genuine diamond is hidden by its 
encasements; *‘ the word of God,” as to 
its original interest, “is made of none 
effect by traditions.”’ 

Such, among others, seems to be the 
lot of that fine Scripture metaphor at 
the head of this article. How com- 
monly, in our Christian intercourse and 
literature, is it referred to the death of 
individual believers! Death with a 
sting, is a smarting death; death with- 
out a sting, a peaceful one. With large 
numbers of excellent Christians, this is 
the prevailing use of the figure; with 
some, it seems the only use. Nothing 
higher, nothing further is suggested to 
their minds by the ecstatic exclamation 
of the apostle, “‘O! death, where is thy 
sting? OQ! grave, where is thy vic- 
tory?’’ The great consummation which 
here filled the eye, and swelled the 
heart of the inspired scribe—compared 
with which the serenest death ever wit- 
nessed on earth is but “as the small 
dust of the balance’’—they discern very 
dimly, if at all; not because it is ob- 
scure, or obscurely announced, but be- 
cause their vision is engrossed by this 
accidental side light. 

The frequency with which the import 
of this figure is overlooked, by making 


~ FROM THE WEST INDIES. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 
Str. Thomas, West Jan. 2d, 1852. 

Messrs Editors.—It would not be 
strange if this should arrive as soon as 
my last, or even before it. Things as 
strange, and matters of far more im- 
portance, have frequently occurred. I 
apprehend no damage, should it be so 
now. 

Our latitude is a very strong con- 
trast with yours. I sit with every 
window open, courting most assiduous] 
every breeze to enter and pass throug 
my dwelling The sun and sky, earth 
and air, all seem like summer. 
are green, filled with foliage. The 
sward upon the hills is very lovely to 
look upon—as fresh as the month of 
May in America. The inhabitants all 
are clad in the habiliments of summer, 
yet call it winter, and call it cold. To 
us, winter seems banished; for we so 
far need no bed-covering but a single 
linen sheet. I should hardly think of 
the season were it not for the compli- 
ments it occasions, (and which are most 
lavishly bestowed here,) and the sounds 
of merry-making, which are not yet 
hushed from the tumults of yesterday. 
Atthe same time, I think we had a more 
quiet holiday this year, than I have 
ever known in St. Thomas. I will en- 
deavour to give the readersof the Pres- 
byterian some idea of this season, and 
its accompanying festivities, in the 
West Indies. The holidays, commence > 
on Christmas eve. During the day you 
hear a few taps from a drum, which 
— foretell that preparations are 
making for mm more at night. Dusk 
fairly set in, and every black person is 
astir. Troops of girls may be seen 
hastening to the outskirts of the town, 
attired in some costume adopted by their 
particular company, attended by a suf- 
‘ficient number of the male sex, to carr 
on the dance. The latter have wit 
them musical instruments, which, how-. 
ever important, are, in this case, 
ny no means numerous or expensive. 

he music consists of a calabash, 
filled with shot, and-a drum, as simple 
as the other. It is made of a barrel, 
an empty one, with a goat skin stretched 
tightly over one end. This is beaten 
with the fists of the performer, except- 
ing at intervals, when he uses his head, 
knees, or heels. ‘This is done at some 
point in the progress of the dance, un- 
known to me, but the motion is singu- 
larly ludicrous to us foreigners; yet 
very little more so than many accom- 
paniments of all dancing.. The tune is 
never changed, so far as my ear can 
detect. It is the same all. through the 
holidays, and in all parts of the town, 
and in all parts of the West Indies. 
You may be sure it is not wanting in 
monotony, and yet these poor blacks 
hear it incessantly with rapture. The 
dance is quite as monotonous, the same 
motions, so far as I am able to discover, 
all the time, at all times, and in all 
places. The dance is called the * fan- 
dango.”’ It is, in its origin, African, 
brought here by slaves, imported to the 
West Indies from Africa, and preserved, 
like many other customs of their father- 
land, as a precious amusement, remind- 
ing them of former freedom at home. 
Thus it has been transmitted to the 
present generation. The Spaniards’ 
fandango is, I presume, of African de- 


a secondary application supplant the 
primary, may, perhaps, justify our call- 
ing attention to the facts. 

Ist. Let Bible readers be reminded 
that the metaphor of death deprived of 
its sting, when analyzed, does not re-- 
present the case to which it is so com- 
monly appropriated — the . believer’s 
exit from life. Extract the sting from 
a deadly animal, and what have you 
done? You have taken away not 
merely his power to inflict a painful 
death, but his power to inflict death at 
all. He can no longer kill. And this 
is the precise and essential point in the 
apostle’s use of the figure. Death is 
deprived of its killing power; in other" 
words, it is annihilated. But in the 
dying experience of believers, this is 
not realized. This power to destroy 
their bodies is unimpaired. To him 
they are as subject as other men. 
They die as completely, as inevitably, 
for the most part, as painfully. The 
fact does not correspond to the figure. 

2d. The subject matter of this scrip- 
ture is not at all the manner of the be- 
liever’s death, or any earthly ‘event 
whatever, under the present dispensa- 
tion. It describes a state of things 
subsequent to the resurrection. When 
dead in Christ’ have been re- 
clothed with forms of glory, and the 
living have experienced a correspond- 
ing transformation; ‘‘ when this cor- 
ruptible shall have put on incorruption, 
aud this mortal shall have put on im- 
mortality, THEN shall be brought to 
pass the saying that is written, Death 
is swallowed up in victory.” Then, 
and not till then, the insatiate monarch 
yields his sceptre— the old serpent 
loses his sting, and disappears for ever 
from among ‘“‘the ransomed of the Lord.” 
*‘ Nothing arte or destroys in all the 
holy mountain.” = 

**Hope tn death’ is the believer's 
privilege on the present earth; but death 
without a sting is reserved for “the 
new heavens and the new earth,” where 
things are new.” M. G. 


NATIVE PREACHERS. 


On Wednesday evening last, three young 
men were “licensed,” or set apart to the work 
of preaching the gospel among their country- 
men in connection with the Calcutta Presby- 
tery of the Free Church of Scotland. The 
service was a public one, and was conducted 
by the Rev. D. Ewart. After prayer and 
reading the Scriptures, Mr. Ewart briefly 
addressed the congregation on the import- 
ance of native agency in the work of mis- 
sions in this country, and stated that the 
young men about to be set apart to this 
sacred work had been subjected to a series 
of examinations by the Presbytery, to ascer- 
tain their fitness for the work. He then 
called on the candidates to come forward 
and reply to certain questions as to their 
adherence to the doctrines, discipline, and 
government of the Free Church of Scotland; 
and the young men having done this, and 
having affixed their signatures to a written 
declaration to the same effect, were de- 
clared authorized by the Presbytery “to 
preach the gospel whenever and wherever 
they may have opportunity.”” Mr. Ewart 
then addressed them for some time on the 
importance of the office to which they have 
been now admitted, and the way in which 
they should discharge it; and, after a few 
words to the congregation, commendi 
these young men to their sympathies an 
prayers, concluded the service. The three 
“licentiates’” are among the first fruits in 
the ministry of the Free Church Mission in 
Calcutta, and have all of them been for 
some time employed in mission work in the 
schools at Culna, Bansbaria, and Chin- 
surah. We pray that the Spirit of God 
may be with them in their new work, and 
that he may make them instrumental in 
turning many to righteousness through the 
preaching of the everlasting gospel.—Cal- 


cutta Christian Advocate, Nov. 15, 1851.° 


— 


scent, brought over by the Moors, and 
perhaps modified in the course of time. 
We might judge, however, that it admits 
of very little alteration for the better, 
as every where it seems to offend modes- 
ty and endanger good morals. The 
probability is that it will vanish before 
the march of religion and Christian 
civilization. From the comparative 
quiet of the last holidays, I incline to 
think it is dying here. Since the emanci- 
pation it is driven beyond the city proper, 
into the country, we may say. During 
slavery, I am told, it was lawful wher- 
ever the parties chose to perform. We 
may hope that this, though small disa- 
bility, will do much to annihilate it. 
And it were earnestly to be wished that 
it was ‘no more; for it much injures 
the welfare of these poor people, both 
temporally and spiritually, physically 
and morally. By it they waste time, 
money, clothing, sobriety, industry, and 
honour. They will beg, or part with 
any comfort for the sols of dress or 
provision, cakes, liquors, &c., to carry 
on these woful orgies. 

These dances Tost all night long— 
often all the next day. They are heard, 
more or less, from Christmas eve till 
old-year’s day—the last day in the old 
year. They are then renewed—kept up 
throughout new-year’s day—and do not 
entirely cease for two or three days 
afterwards. During this festive season 
very little work can be expected from 
@ great many domestics, from which 
families frequently suffer great incon- 
venience. 

The white population observe these 
holidays also, with great earnestness. 
Europeans and their immediate de- 
scendants keep them, as nearly as they 
can, as they have been taught to do at 
home. Trees and evergreens, and trink- 
ets with which to ornament them, are 
brought from Europe or the United 
States to grace these occasions. Enough 
dancing is done, also, by these—but 
more @ la mode de Paris, &c. On 
Christmas day, divine service is per- 
formed in every church, without excep- 
tion. The services of the rest of the 
day are by no means divine. The first 
day of the new year no work is thought 
of. Many would more conscientiously 
steal than labour on that day. The 
Commandant holds a levee from twelve 
till one o'clock, at which strangers, 
military and civil officers, &c., pay him 
their respects. 

The custom also prevails here, as in 
some sections of the United States, of 
calling upon friends. The gentlemen 
pay their respects to their fair friends 
from twelve till three o’clock. Festivi- 
ties of various sorts, according to taste, 
circumstance, and the like, occupy the 
evening, or till the very second, some- 
times; when those who are fit, go to 
their usual avocations. 

I might have stated that on old- 
year’s night, our new-year’s eve, some 
keep what is called “‘ open house.’”” A 
family make known that they will keep 
‘‘open house.” They provide cake, 
wines, &c., have them spread on tables, 
open their doors, and whoever will, 
stranger or not—known or unknown— 
may come in, pay their respects (in 
seasonable compliments) to the family, 
partake of their “ good things,” and go 
to renew the operation at the next place 
they find open doors and furnished ta- 
bles; or they. may stay and devote an 
hour to Euterpe and Terpsichore. This 
practice, however, since the emancipa- 
tion, is growing obsolete—as it is sub- 
ject to an abuse, not at all hard to per- 
ceive. All good intentions are liable to. 
perversion; there is no favour, human 
or divine, that the depraved heart will 
not abuse. It is only to the pure that 
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indications of saving grace through the word 


. the apothecaries amount to 1471. 


‘Pes Boox Traps or Gaanany.-—The 
nuniber’ of “booksellers ‘ard pablishers in 
ermany, (including , Bohemia) is. 2651. 

Reipsic, 145% Vienna, 62; Stutigardt, 50; 
centary ago there were 
only. and publishers at Leip- 
ru rethaing Berlin, and only 350 in all 


to Saivr Genevieve.—Dur- 
ing the..Neuvaine of Saint Gegeviere, the 
petron eaint of Paris, which has just closed, 
more then 60,000 pilgrims, says the Paris 
Constitutionel,. visited the tomb of the 
‘Misstonary Conrrisvtions.—The Bri- 
tish Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, announces that 
the jubilee contributions already amount to 
930,000, the year being but half spent. 
--Aoxs.or Soverzions.—Pius IX. is 59 
ears old, the King of Wurtembe , the 
ing of Belgium 61, the King of Prussia 
56, the. Czer 55, the King of Sweden 52, 
the King of Denmark 43, Louis Napoleon 
48, King Bomba 41, the King of Bavaria 
40, the Duke de Nemours 38, the King of. 
Holland 34, the Prince de Joinville 33, 
ween Victoria 32, Donna Maria 32, the 
Ring of Hanover 32, the Count de Cham- 
bord 31, the King of Sardinia 31, the Duke 
d’Aumale 30, the Sultan 28, the Duke de 
Montpensier 27, the Emperor of Austria 
21, the Queen of Spain 21, the Count de 
Paris 13. 


“\Napoteon AND THE Porr.—Louis Na- 
poleon has written a letter to the Pope, full 
of filial feelings, avowing his determination 
to stifle socialism and the revolutionary 
spirit in France. 


Persecution 1n Tuscany.— 
The following facts reach us by private let- 
ter from Florence :—* The Grand Duke of 
Tuscany continues to persecute Protestant 
Christians. One of these being very ill, 
was lately attended by two of his friends. 
The physician Galiori, a man of no ac- 
count in his profession, but a tye follower 
of the priests and of the police; instead of 
apprising the family of the state of the 
sick mag, as was his simple duty, in or- 
der that his various social and religious du- 
ties might be attended to, and seeing that the 
oor invalid did not ask for the confessor, 
ause he said that he had peace in the 
faith and‘in the promises of his Saviour, 
he himself called the priest, who imme- 
diately hastened to do his part; and forth- 
with asked the sick man if he believed in 
the Pope? ‘No; but I believe in Jesus 
Christ.” An animated discussion followed 
this beginning, and the sick man, who 
quoted many texts of Scripture in opposi- 
tion to the nonsense and temptations of the 
évil-minded man, became so tired, and his 
illness so aggravated, that his friend who 
was attending on him, and who up to that 
moment had been silent in a corner of the 
room, conceived that he was bound in 
charity to rise, and he said, ‘ My friend, you 
have spoken well, but now it is enough.’ 
Upon this the priest, looking angrily at the 
speaker, took his hat, and ran to his Pre- 
fettura in order to vent his rage. Thirty 
gendarmes went to arrest the two attendants 
upon their friend; and the sick man him- 
self is, watched by one of the gendarmes 
at his side, who allows no one to enter the 
room but the wife and the brother. The 
priests went successively with extraordinary 
preparations for administering the commu- 
nion; they took care to keep away at that 
moment avn the above-mentioned pérsons 
of the family, in order that they might not 
have witnesses. But the continued abiding 
of one of the gendarmes sufficiently shows 
that the sick man has not been wanting in 
faith, ‘The two new prisoners are tran- 
quil in spirit, because they know that 
‘Blessed are those who are persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake.’ ‘This happened on the 
2d January, 1852.”"— London Daily News. 


Austria AnD Missyonartes.—The effects 
of Lord Palmerston’s dismissal already be- 
gin to be felt by our missionaries on the 
Continent, as the following, which we have 
received just on going to press, will show: 
‘‘Our respected missionaries, Messrs. Win- 
gate and Smith, have received peremptory 
orders to leave Pesth, and their remon- 
strances, applying for delay on account of 
the inclemency of the season, have not been 
listened to. ‘The 15th instant was the last 
day allowed them, in the strict prohibition 
against stopping any where in the Austrian 
dominions or touching at Vienna. Their 
letters must have been intercepted, as none 
have reached Scotland, and the accounts 
have come through Mr. Schwartz at Am- 
sterdam. ‘They leave the mission at a time 
when it was and is full of promise—with 
the schools attended by 360 children, their 

remises not admitting more—the demand 
or Bibles great and increasing—and some 


preached. The Lord will not leave his 
own work, but he who hath planted will 
also water, and in his own time and in his 
own way will give the increase. Mr. Ed- 
ward has also been ordered to quit Lemberg 
within a month.” —L£dinburgh Witness. 


Tue or a BisHop FOUND IN 
St. Srepnen’s.—On Friday afternoon, as 
the workmen were excavating under St. 
Stephen’s Chapel, they dug out of the wall 
of ei under the cloisters, a mummy. 
It appears to be the body of a bishop, as 
the crozier lay by his side. A policeman 
has been sent to watch the treasure, and a 
great number of the nobility and gentry 
were down to the house on Saturday morn- 
Ing. 

Mr. Macautay’s History or Encianp. 
—Mr. Macaulay, itis stated, has delayed 
the publication of the third and fourth vol- 
umes of his History of England, in conse- 
quence of his having obtained some new 
information relating to King William III. 
King William, it is asserted, figures as the 
chief personage in the narrative, and the 
greatest stress is laid on his conduct subse- 
quently to the Revolution.—.2thenzum. 


Tae Frencn Repusiic.—The words, 
“ Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité,” having been 
erased from all public buildings, by order 
of Louis Napoleon, the Reds have amused 
themselves by chalking up in their place, 
as a very appropriate substitute, “ Jnfan- 
terie, Cavalerie, Artillerie.” — 
Tue Meprcat Prorgssion 1n Paussta.— 
A statistical account of the medical profes- 
sion has just been published at Berlin. Ac- 
cording to that document, there is at present 
287 district physicians, 3266 practitioners, 
962 surgeons of first class, and 973 of the 
second class. Sum total, 5488. These 
figures being put by the side of the amount 
of population, which was at the last census 
16,216,912 souls, will give one physician 
or surgeon for about 3000 inhabitants. The 
number of veterinary surgeons is 828, and 


‘Renunciation oF Porery. — Sunday 
evening, at St, Paul’s, Bermondsey, about 
thirty converted Roman Catholics publicly 
renounced Popery, and united themselves 
with the Church of England. The men 
seemed chiefly to belong to the labouring 
elass. Many of them were Irish. Con- 
sidering that Bermondsey is one of the 
strongholds of metropolitan Popery, this is 
a very cheering feature. 

TROUBLE Americans IN Eoypt.— 
A correspondent of the London Morning 
Chronicle writes from Alexandria that on 
December 25. an unfortunate fracas occurred 
between a party of six Americans who had 
arrived near Cairo from Alexandria, in one 
of the usual passenger boats of the country, | 


and the native inhabitants of a suburban vil. } 


"| dozen shots were exchanged, and some of 

= | both parties were badly wounded, but no 

ee the American gen- 
en ha greeny maltreated be-, 


cause they interfered to protect their people, 
and‘their conduct has been borne out in the 
investigation which followed. | 

Procress'or THz Truta.—In answer 
to the extraordinary assertions put forward 
by John McHale in his last letter, it may 
be well to state that the Bishop of Tuam 
has declared his readiness to testify on oath, 
if required, that in his own diocese, within 
four or five years, 10,000 converts from 
Popery have joined the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church. Nor is the value of such re- 
sults to be estimated by the simple fact of 
80 many leaving the Church of Rome, for 
it should be always borne in mind that the 
present movement is not a political, but a 
purely religious one.—Connaught Watch- 
man. 


SEaRcH FOR Sir Joun Franx.in.—A 
private expedition, under Captain Beatson, 


| is to go off shortly to look for Sir John 


Franklin. It is sent out under the convic- 
tion that Sir John has advanced through 
the Wellington Channel into a high lati- 
tude, far to the westward, probably as far 
as the meridian of Behring’s Straits. Lady 
Franklin contributes £500, and Captain 
Beatson has purchased a vessel of 200 tons, 
which he intends fitting with three separate 
engines, of eight-horse power each, with 
separate boilers. He will likewise take 
with him a steam-launch, of eight-horse 
power. Her crew will consist of fifteen 
picked men. The expedition will sail about 
the end of next month. 


— 


GATHERINGS. 


Reicion 1n Orecon.—A writer from 
Oregon, in giving a sketch of religious mat- 
ters there, has the following facts and fig- 
ures : 

Population of the Territory, 

Methodist Episcopal Church Ministers, 

Methodist Protestant Ministers, 

Congregationalist Ministers, 6 

Baptist (Missionary) Ministers, ~ 
4 


29,000 
15 
4 


Baptist (Anti-Missionary) Ministers, 
Presbyterian (Old and New) Ministers, 
Associate and Associate Reformed Ministers, 3 
Cumberland Presbyterian Ministers, 4 

The same writer mentions that literary 
institutions have been commenced in Ore- 
gon by the following denominations, viz: 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Congrega- 
tionalists, Baptist, (Missionary,) Presbyte- 
rian, and Associate Reformed Churches; 
and there is also a well endowed Female 
Seminary, under the especial care of all the 
denominations. He adds, that “ the worst 
thing about Oregon is the difficulty of get- 
ting into it.” 

&" The Ohio Baptist State Convention, 
through its officers, has issued circulars to 
the Church in the State, requesting them to 
raise at least $6000 for the work of home 
missions in that State. 


Deatu or Rev. Jonn Tayvtor Jones, 
D.D., or Siam.—It is with feelings of deep 
sorrow, says Zhe. New York Recorder, 
that we give to our readers the intelligence 
of the death of Rev. Dr. Jones, of the Sia- 
mese Baptist Mission. He is admitted on 
all hands, to have been among the best 
scholars and ablest translators that have 
been sent forth from our country to labour 
in foreign lands. It is saddening to think 
of the amount of Siamese learning, the 
fruit of years of toil, which goes with him 
to the grave. There is no one left to fill 
his place. 

Dr. Nott’s ninety- 
eighth anniversary of the Rev. Dr. Nott’s 
birth, was observed by a numerous com- 


pany of his parishioners and friends, at his 
0 


use in Franklin, Connecticut, January 
23d, 1852. There were about 120 persons 
present, whose overflowing baskets of the 
richest provisions, &c., showed the abiding 
esteem in which the people hold their ven- 
erable pastor. When all things were ready 
for the service, the aged divine, trembling 
under the blast of ninety-eight winters, 
leaning on the arm of his granddaughter, 
stood at the end of a long table groaning 
under the weight of €atables, tastefully 
arranged, and invoked the blessing of 
God in appropriate terms. He also led 
in prayer, near the close of the pleasant 
and cheerful interview. The entertainment 
finally wound up with singing. In alt the 
cheerfulness of the occasion, it was affect- 
ing to look upon him, who remembered 
more of what occurred three generations 
ago, than of what has occurred within the 
last thirty years. The Doctor’s bodily 
health is still good, and though now the 
oldest pastor in the Union, we see no rea- 
son why he may not yet continue for a 
half-score years. He has ceased to per- 
form most of the active duties of the pas- 
toral office; and we regard him as the 
most perfect model of a good old man 
which our eyes have ever looked upon.— 
Puritan Recorder. : 


Orecon Mission. — The Pittsburgh 
Preacher announces that Rev. J. M. Dick, 
Associate Reformed minister, is on his way 
to Oregon, and states also that large rein- 
forcements to that mission are expected to 
go out from the States in the ensuing spring. 


Westminster Co.iece. college 
under the above name is to be established in 
the village of Geneseo, Livingston county, 
New York, and to be chiefly under the 
direction and patronage of the Presbyterian 
churches of Western New York. It is in- 
tended to raise $150,000 for its endowment. 


‘Princeton Cottece.—The report of 
the intended resignation of Dr. Carnahan 
of Princeton College, is contradicted. 


Avcusta Burnep.—The Lez- 
ington (Kentucky) Observer says that Au- 
gusta College, Kentucky, was destroyed by 
fire on the night of the 29th ult. No par- 
ticulars are given. ‘The building is said to 
have been uninsured. 

American Biate Socrety.—The regu- 
lar monthly meeting of the Board of Man- 
agers was held on the 5th inst. Six new 
auxiliaries were recognized, of which two 
were in Kentucky, and in Ohio, Alabama, 
Illinois, and Michigan one each. Interest- 
ing intelligence was received from different 
parts of our own country and from foreign 
lands in regard to the Bible cause. Im- 
portant grants were made both of books 
and money. In particular, it was resolved 
that, in addition to about $23,000 already 
pledged for different foreign objects, the fol- 
lowing sums be appropriated and paid so 
soon as the state of the treasury shall per- 
mit, viz:—For Northern India, $3000. 
China, $5000, in sums of $1000 to each 
of the following Missionary Boards: Amer- 
ican Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions; Board of Missions for Presby- 
terian Church ; Protestant Episcopal Board 
of Missions; Missionary Society of Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church ; and Missionary 
Society of Methodist Episcopal Church 
South. ‘To Madras Bible Society, $2000. 
To the Missionary Society of Methodist 
Episcopal Church for Germany, $500. 
This makes in all the sum of about $33,- 
500 now pledged by this Society for the 
foreign work. The Society has purchased 
a site for erecting a new edifice for the de- 
pository of the Society. It borders 230 
feet on Ninth street, 200 feet on Fourth 
Avenue, and 76 feet ‘on Third Avenue, 
New York, and cost $100,000. 


Wise Sayine or a Wise Man.—It is 
mentioned in Robert’s Life of Hannah 
More, that in 1783, Hannah More sat next 
to Dr. Johnson, at a dinner party at the 
Bishop of Chester’s house. She says, “I 
urged him to take a little wine.”’ He re- 
plied, “I can’t drink a little, child, there- 
fore I never touch it. Abstinence is as 
easy to me as temperance would be diffi- 


Movements or Kosauta.—On Satarday, 7th 
inst., M. Kossuth was presented to the popfeler 
lature of Ohio, at Columbus. He was welcom- 
ed. by. Lieutenant Governor Medill. Kossuth 

le a brief speech, in which he compared this 
nation to a new Moses on a new Mount Sanai, 
shouting out with a thundering voice to the des- 
pots of the world, “ Henceforward this shall be 
a law, in the name of the Lord, your and our 
God. Ye shall not kill nations; ye shall not 
steal their freedom; ye shall not covet what is 
your neighbour's.” He left Columbus on Mon- 

y, Oth inst., and arrived at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
the same evening, where he had a most enthu- 
siastic reception. About $1000 were given to 
him between Columbus and Cincinnati, and at 
Hamilton, 500 muskets were tendered to him. 
He was too unwell to make speeches to the peo- 
ple. He will remain 10 or 12 days in Cincin- 
nati, and intends to make but one or two 
speeches during that time. He has declined 
several invitations to address different societies 


and associations, but has invited them-to call 
upon him at his room any day between the 
hours of 11 o'clock, A. M., and 2 o'clock, P. 


M. Kossuth’s children remain in England. 
His two sons are under the care of a gentleman 
at Bayswater, and his daughter is with Mrs. 
Collon, of St. John’s Wood. 


EmicraTIon To Catirornia.—The emigra- 
tion to California is said to be as great now as 
at any former period. There are thirteen steam- 
ers now running from New York, and it is said 
that all their accommodations have been taken 
for every trip till April. The Cherokee. and 
Prometheus, which sailed on Friday, 6th inst., 
carried out about one thousand passengers, a 
large proportion of whom are reported to be en- 


terprising persons, in good circumstances, some 


being accompanied with their families. On 
Monday the 8th inst., the steamships City of 
New York and Empire City sailed for Chagres, 
crowded with passengers. 


INTERVENTION.—On Tuesday last, 10th inst., 
in the Senate of the United States, General 
Cass made an elaborate speech in support of his 
substitute for the resolutions of Mr. Clarke 
upon non-intervention. The General maintain- 
ed that, although this country is not prepared 
to forcibly uphold the doctrine of non-interven- 
tion in Europe, it is nevertheless our duty, as a 
republican government, to express our solemn dis- 
approval of all interference by one nation with the 
internal affairs of another. The Washington 
Gilobesays: “To secure Hungary from the grasp 
of the Emperor and the Czar would requirea force 
of five hundred thousand men, and a fund of five 
hundred millions of dollars at least ; and where 
all this ‘ material aid’ is to come from, we are 
not financiers enough to see.” - 

Wueewine Baivce.—Judge McLean deliv- 
ered his opinion in the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in the long-pending suit to test 
the constitutionality of the Wheeling Bridge, on 
the 6th inst. The opinion declares that that 
structure is an obstruction to one of the naviga- 
ble waters of the United States, a violation of 
the common right to navigate those waters, and 
is therefore unconstitutional, and requiring it 
to be elevated twenty feet. This will make 
the whole elevation of the bridge 112 feet. 
Six of the Judges concurred in the opinion— 
Judges Taney and Daniels dissenting. 


A Btock ror tHe Nationat Monument 
FROM IrRELAND.—The Cincinnati Gazette states 
that Mr. J. A. Lynch, of that city, has, by cor- 
respondence, induced the corporation of Galway, 
Ireland, to send a block of their native marble, 
with an appropriate inscription, for a place in 
the National Monument at Washington. 


Ten Lives Lost.—At Hamilton, Canada 
West, on the 2d inst., while the men employed on 
the Great Western Railroad were under the 
heights near the lower bridge, the bank gave way, 
and buried ten of them under an immense load of 
stone and earth. One person was most fortun- 
ately saved by the prompt action of the foreman. 


‘He was standing farther out than the rest, and 


at the first fall he was seized by the foreman and 
dragged outofdanger. Immediately afterwards 
another fall took place, and an immense portion 
of the bank covered the spot on which he stood 
a second before. The bodies dug out presented 
the most horrifying appearance. They were 
crushed and mutilated in an indescribable man- 
ner. 


Free Mepicat Eoucation.—The Eclectic 
Medical Institute of Cincinnati, Ohio, a most’ 
flourishing Medical College, has declared its 
courses of lectures free from all charge for pro- 
fessor’s tickets, retaining only the small inci- 
dental fees for matriculating and dissecting, to 
defray the expenses of the College. This is 
making it, virtually, a free school. The next 
session of the institute commences on the Ist of 
March, and lasts four months. 


Scuoots in New Jersey.—The State of 
New Jersey appropriated during the past year 
$250,857 for the support of Common Schools. 
There are 1612 School Districts in the State, 
where children are instructed an average of 9 
months in the year. There are 145,529 chil- 
dren in the State between the ages of 6 and 18 
years, of whom only 88,810 attend school. 


PENNSYLVANIA RatLtroaD.—The first annual 
report of the Pennsylvania Railroad has been 
made. By it, the receipts from stock in pay- 
ment of instalments are stated at $8,103,465, 
and the disbursements $7,978,089. 82, leavin 
a balance of $125,375. 18. The unconditiona 
subscriptions to the capital stock amount to 
$8,326,050); contingent subscriptions to $750,- 
000; the subscription of the Northern Liberties 
$250,000, and stock payable to contractors 
%250,009—making in all $9,576,050. It is 
stated also, that further subscriptions to the ex- 
tent of $423,950 will be necessary to fill up the 
capital stock to the present limit. The total es- 
timated cost of a single track to Pittsburgh is 
stated to be $12,000,000, and of an additional 
track, $360,000. On the Western Division the 
twenty-one miles from Eatontown to Lockport 
was opened in August, and that division is now 
in use throughout its entire length, except 
twenty-eight miles between Beatty Station and 
Turtle Creek, in Westmoreland couuty. The 
Board expresses a belief that the entire road can 
be completed and ready for use before the end 
of next year. 


ConventTion.—The New Hampshire Tem- 
perance Convention at Concord last week, was 
the largest ever held in that State. Fourteen 
hundred were present from other towns than 
Concord. Hon. Matthew Harvey presided; 
Governor Colby was among the Vice-Presidents. 
Efficient State and county committees were ap- 
pointed, and the Convention adjourned to meet 
again on the assembling of the Legislature in 
June. The Maine Law was the general de- 
mand, and a Committee was chosen to adapt it 
to the wants of New Hampshire. 


TaxXaTIon.—It has long been deemed a hard- 
ship that the owner of encumbered real estate 
was obliged to pay tax upon the full assessed 
value of his property. Various efforts have 
been made to avoid this injustice, but hitherto 
without effect. A proposition is now pending, 
which, it is believed, says The Albany Evening 
Journal, will remedy the evil, and secure a 
more equitable distribution of the public bur- 
dens. The proposition is to compel the holder 
of a mortgage upon real estate to pay his portion 
of the tax upon the martgaged property—only 


requiring the possessor of the property to pay 


such share of tle tax as is embraced in the as- 
sessed value, over and above the mortgage. It 
is generally hoped that some effective plan may 
be reached to effect this desirable result. 


Governor oF Utan.—It is confidently sta- 
ted that President Fillmore has resolved to re- 
move Brigham Young as Governor of Utah, and 
appoint Colonel Doniphan in his stead. We 
trust this is so—the conduct of Young and his 
vile associates is disgraceful to the country at 
large. 

Tue Uniteo States Mint.—An official pa- 
per from the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment, laid befure Congress, gives a full state- 
ment of the operations of the National Mint 
during the year 1851. The recapitu- 
latory table will show the number of pieces of 
gold, silver and copper coined, and their entire 
value: 


Number of Pieces. Value. 
Philadelphia, 24,985,736 $52,689,878.43 
New Orleans, 3,527,000 10,122,600.00 
Charlotte, N. Carolina, 105,366 324,454.00 
Dahlonega, Georgia, 3,856 351,592.00 
Total, 28,701,958 $63,488,526.43 


The expense of coinage at the different 
mints is stated to be at Philadelphia forty-two 
hundredths per cent.; at New Orleans one and 
eight-hundredths per cent.; at Charlotte three 
and fifty-five-hundredths per cent. ; and at Dah- 
lonega three and thirteen-hundredths per cent. 


American Seamen.—A recent writer in a 
Boston paper proposes the establishment in each 
of our large ports of a “Mercantile Naval 
School,” for the better training of seamen for 
the merchant service. For this pur he 
su ts the raising of a subscription in each 
port to establish a fund for the maintenance of 
such a school on board of a vessel to be pur- 
chased for this object. In these schools those 
who are able shall pay for their education, and 
those who are not shall be taken free. After 
serving a certain number of months, according 
to the age or ability of the lad, he is to be fur- 


| nished with a certificate of his character and | 


TALE: 


qualifications as a seaman. By this system the. 
writer that able seamen might a 
be obtained, and much p y saved which 
now lost in the oid: threads the inefficiency of 
crews. It is a matter worthy of attention. | 


Tne Paomernevs Arrain Serriev. —The 
National Intelligencer says that the British 
Government have made a full and ample apology 
for the conduct of the commander of the brg 
Express in firing into the United States steamer 
Prometheus, at San Juan de Nicaragua. 

A Temperance Doa.—The Amherst Cab- 
inet speaks in words of commendation of a 
young dog, who has commenced her career by 
a striking demonstration in favour of the prm- 
ciples of total abstinence. She managed in 
some way to draw out the tap from a cider har- 
rel, and gallantly retained the tap until all 
the liquor was spilled upon the ground. 

PRESENTATION OF A Mepat.—On Monday, 
9th inst., the medal prepared for Mr. Clay by 
some of the citizens of the city of New York, 
was presented him: in his private room at 
the National Hotel, Washington City. There 
were present, besides the Committee, the Pre- 
sident of the United States, Governor Jones 
of Tennessee, Judge Underwood, and Governor 
Fish of the Senate, together with Messrs. Ew- 
ing, Brooks, and Briggs of the House. The 
Chairman of the Committee, in ting the 
Medal to Mr. Clay, addressed him briefly in ex- 
planation of the object of the donors. Mr. 
Clay acknowledged the gift in brief but eloquent 
terms. The medal is three and a half inches in 
diameter, having on one side the head of Mr. 
Clay, encircled in a wreath of laurels, and-on 
the other, wreaths of the six leading staple pro- 
ductions of the country—cotton, tobacco, rice, 
hemp, Indian corn, and wheat, within which is 
the following inscription: “ Senate, 1806; Speak- 
er, 1811; War with Great Britain, 1812; Ghent, 
1814; Spanish America, 1818-1822; Missouri 
Compromise, 1821; American System, 1824; 
Greece, 1824; Secretary of State, 1825; Pana- 
ma Instructions, 1826; Tariff Compromise, 


PRESBY TER WAN, 


‘This is highly pleasing. mation 
tha 


4 

and, taken in connection with the fact that Se- 
nor Laborde, the Spanish Consul, has returned 
to New Orleans and been received with a: sa- 
late of his flag, we may consider that feelings 
of good will and respect have once more been 
re-established between the two governments. 


-FORRIGN NEWS. 


FROM EUROPE. | 


The British steamer Europa, arrived at Bos- 
ton, brings London and Paris dates to the 23d, 
and Liverpool to the 24th ult. 

The present winter seems, according to all 
accounts, to have been hitherto quite as severe 
in Europe as it has been in America. Even the 
countries tending towards the tropics have been 
favoured with an Icelandic winter. The very 
neighbourhood of Madrid has recently been 
visited by a snow storm more severe than was 
ever before witnessed there. The snow fell 
for three days, and blocked up the roads. The 
diligences (public stages) were obliged to come 
to a stand still at Guadaxara, about thirty miles 
from the capital. So many private carriages 
stopped there that every house was filled. Never 
was such an influx seen before, and the inhabi- 
tants were in the greatest consternation for 
fear the supply of provisions should give out. 
In Switzerland, too, the winter is more inhos- 

itable than usual. The Lake of Zurich is 
en over. The river Sarine is frozen at Fri- 
burg, except where it.is very rapid. What is 
remarkable is that the cold is said to be less in- 
tense upon the mountains than in the valleys. 
The temperature is milder in the Gruyere than 
at Friburg, and at Altof than in the slopes of 
St. Gothard and the neighbouring mountains. 

Liverpool Cotton Market, Jan. 24.—During 
the last three days, the market had been very 
buoyant, and prices were a turn in favour of the 
seller, say 1-16d. on middling qualities. The 
sales of the week amounted to 41,202 bales. 


1833; Public Domain, 1833-1844; Peace pre- -., Liverpool Grain Market, Jan. 24.—Large 


served with France, 1835; Compromise, 1 ‘ “ag 

Surrocatep. sy Gas.—The escape of gas 
from a neglected meter in a house in St. Louis, 
Jately led to lamentable results. The occu- 
pants of the house were L. Sauerbier, his wife, 
his son, aged 4 years, his infant daughter, aged 
18 months, and a journeyman named Foose, all 
of whom died from the effects of the gas. A 
little dog belonging to the family was also 
found dead, lying crouched with its nose at the 
crack of the door, where it had vainly endea- | 
voured to inhale pure air. 


American Coins.—The Philadelphia Inqui- 
rer has been assured by a gentleman who re- 
cently returned from Europe, that large quan-: 
tities of American coin are imported into France 
from the United States; and that, by a peculiar 
process, a considerable portion of gold is ex- 
tracted, while the value of the silver is not im- 
paired. Indeed, it is said that quite an exten- 
sive business is ‘carried on in this way.. The 
process is a peculiar one, and known only to a 
few scientific men in France. 


Tue Usireo States ann Evuropse.--The 
New York Commercial translates the follow- 
ing, among other paragraphs from an article on 
American intervention in L’ Assemblee Nation- 
ale, published at Paris. It contains matter for 
grave reflection, confirming, as its predictions 
do, the admonitions of some of our wisest 
statesmen: 

‘In short, if the Union should definitely re- 
nounce the principle of non-intervention in the af- 
fairs of other people, which was the basis of its 
policy, and which has been the safeguard of its in- 
fancy, it would authorize, it would encourage, 
those people to infervene in its territory whenever 
their interest might counsel it. Now, that interest 
would soon become common to all the European 
governments, if they began to see the revolution, 
which menaces them all, and which they can only 
suppress by great exertion, incessantly raising its 
flag against them from the other side of the Atlan- 
tic, there mustering its soldiers, there collecting its 
contributions, with the assent and connivance of 
the public authorities.’ 


Exptosion.—A young Irish girl was killed 
in New Orleans on the 20th ult., by the acci- 
dental explosion of a stove boiler. The boiler 
was ina kitchen range, under which the girl 
had made a fire a short time previous to the ac- 
cident, and either in consequence of too short a 
supply of water, or improper confinement of the 
steam which was generated, the explosion took 
place. A fragment of the broken stove cut off 
all the front portion ofthe poor girl’s head, and 
death was, of course, the almost immediate re- 
sult. 


New Mexico.—Advices from Santa Fe to 
December 31st, one month later, have been re- 
ceived at St. Louis. Colonel Sumner’s expe- 
dition to the Navajo country is said to have 
proved a failure. Fort Defiance, in the Indian 
country, has been abandoned. Several addi- 
tional discoveries of gold have been made on 
the Gila, and silver has also been discovered at 
E] Paso. Some facts developed by the census 
seem to show New Mexico to be one of the 
healthiest countries on the globe. Out of a 
population of 61,932, no Jess than 40 persons 
are over 100 years of age, 60 are over 90 years, 
and 310 are over 80 years of age. In Valencia 
county, Candelaio Agular, a farmer, was 130 
years old—when the census was taken; Jose 
Ortado was k10; Rosa Billejos, 110; Rosa 
Moatallo, 106; Maria J. Pacheco, 103. The 
males attain a greater age than the females, for 
of _ 314 over 80, 117 are males and 107 fe- 
males. 


Destructive OF THE CoLp To VEGE- 
TATION.—The late severely cold weather, which 
extended over a range of country unusually 
large, has had a very unfavourable effect upon 
vegetation, particularly in the South. Fruit 
trees and ornamental shrubbery have suffered in 
these regions greatly. Some of the best peach 
trees are entirely killed, and many extensively 
injured, while the apple, pear, plum, apricot, fig, 
and even the forest trees are all injured to some 
extent by the cold. The grape vines also have 
lost much of their Jast season’s growth. Large 
crops of potatoes, not protected against the unu- 
sual cold have been destroyed. In the Middle 
and Northern States, where the root crops are 
housed, there probably has not been so much in- 
jury inflicted upon them. : 


A Lona-Penoina Suit Decineo.—The Hot- 
Spring property, in Arkansas, valued at $290,- 
000, and which has been renting for $7000 per 
annum in its comparatively unimproved condi- 
tion, has been the subject of a law suit for the 
last thirty years. This suit has lately been 
brought to a close by a verdict in favour of the 
wife of Major W. H. Gaines, a brother of Gov- 
ernor Gaines of Oregon, and formerly of Ken- 
tucky. Mrs. Gaines, by this decision, is de- 
clared to be the legal heir to one-half of.the 
property, she being one of L. Belding’s heirs 
under a pre-emption claim. The property em- 
braces the town of Hot-Springs, containing from 
150 to 200 inhabitants, besides over eighty hot 
springs. Major Gaines has taken measures to 
procure writs of ejectment, and the inhabitants, 
many of whom have resided on the property for 
upwards of twenty years, declare they will sur- 
render their homes only with their lives. It is 
feared the attempt to eject them will be attend- 
ed with serious consequences. 


Tue Eno or Winter.—The mild weather 
of the last ten days is fast carrying off thegnow 
drifts; but they are going so gradually that the | 
ground drinks up a great portion of the water, 
and the streams are not swelled. The ice in 
the rivers and creeks, that it was feared 
would do great damage, has been graduall 
wearing away, and it is to be hoped that it will 
go off without any serious injury to property on 
and along the river. ap 


Henry Criay.—A letter from Washington 
says:—** Weare gratified on being able to state 
that Mr. Clay’s health is daily improving. He 
feels very uneasy, however, about his wife, who 
is failing rapidly; and it is supposed he will 
leave for Ashland, where she is, as soon as he 
regains sufficient strength.” 


Raisinc THE Unitep States Steamer Mis- 
souri.—A letter from Gibraltar, written by 
John E. Gawan, contractor for raising the re- 
mains of the United States steamer Missouri, 
which took fire and sunk at Gibraltar in 1843, 
says that the work is going on successfully. He 
has removed all her machinery, and is now en- 
gaged in breaking her hull to pieces, and rais- 
ing it to the surface. | 


A Tea Swinote.—Mr. C. Gallagher, who 
deals largely in teas, bought a few months ago 
at the New York auction sales a lot of tea, im- 
ported per ship Oxnard. A few days ago he 
sold to a retailer of this city one-half box of this 
lot, who, on opening it, found it to be filled with 
rice hulls and particles of burnt clay. This is 
the first chest of the kind ever detected here. 
The box; from every appearance, had not been 
opened since it left China, and the fraud was 
doubtless committed by the Celestials.—Louis- 
ville Journal. 


THe Maine Law ConstituTionaL.—Gover- 
nor Hubbard of Maine, said in his speech at the 
late Convention:—“ He would not discuss the 
constitutionality of the law. He would only 
say, with regard to that, that if we can legislate 
for the extermination of ravenous beasts, we 
may for the extermination of the test of all 
evils, which reduces the human divine to 
a condition worse than that of savages.” 


AND THE UNITED Srarss. — The 
State Department has received advices of the 


release of John S. Thrasher, by the Queen of 


operations had taken place in American flour at 
atadvance of ls. per barrel. The stock was 
ig and holders were exporting to the North 
of Europe. Corn is unchanged since the last 
report. Wheat was in active demand at an 
advance of 4d. a 6d. per 70 pounds. American 
white was worth 6s. 4d.a 7s.; red, 5s. 6d. a 
6s. 2d. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 


The near approach of the meeting of Parlia- 
ment had given an impetus to the demand for a 
new reform bill. Meetings had been held in 
Manchester, Leeds, and other towns, to sustain 
Lord John Russell in his efforts to improve the 
political franchise. It is officially announced 
that the government will not introduce into Par- 
liament any measure with respect to education. 
An influential meeting to promote a uniform 
ocean penny postage was recently held at Man- 
chester, at which Mr. Elihu Burritt was pre- 
sent. The London journals are in a state of 

reat perturbation respecting the national de- 

ences, suggesting various resources and modes 

of defence in case of invasion by France. The 
London Morning Chronicle is surprised that 
the nation should have so long disregarded the 
necessity which exists, of availing itself of their 
means of protection. Another journal argues 
the propriety of recalling the ships of war and 
steamers now on service abroad. The interior 
of the tower of London presents an unusual 
scene of activity, in consequence of an order 
forwarded by the Government to place the an- 
cient fortress in an immediate and proper state 
of defence. About 50 men are at work, con- 
structing a number of additional port holes for 
heavy cannon. The state of trade continues 
favourable, but the strike among the engineers 
in the various iron works has not yet come to an 
end. There is a little doubt, however, as to 
the result. 

The Amazon.—A full investigation has been 
made with respect to the burning of the Ama- 
zon, but there seems to be great ignorance with 
respect to the origin of the fire, which, so far, 
appears to have been purely accidental. The 
evidence shows that Captain Symonds and his 
officers thought only of the means of savin 
the passengers and crew, and that they perish 
before they could make any effort for them- 
selves. The port life boat of the Amazon was 
picked up on the evening of the 15th of Janu- 
ary, by a Dutch galliot, in the Bay of Bis- 
cay, having the following persons on board, viz: 
The Rev. William Blood, Mr. Gilley, (Kilkel- 
ly ?) Lieutenant Geylls, William Angus, second 
engineer; Isaac Roberts, boiler maker; C. 
Deudney, stoker; W. Wall, stoker; G. Webb, 
seaman ; Wright, seaman; McInnes, storekeep- 
er; and Harris, boy. | 
FRANCE. 

The new Constitution of France was pub- 
lished in the Paris Moniteur of the 15th ult. 
The Constitution is prefaced by an explanator 
address from the President. We give the fol- 
lowing abstract of its provisions, viz: 

The President can always appeal to the people. 
He commands .the land and sea forces, declares 
war, makes treaties of peace, alliance, and com- 
merce, appoints to all offices, and makes all the de- 
crees necessary for the execution of the laws. Jus- 
tice is rendered in his name. He alone can propose 
laws. Every body in office, except the President, 
is to swear fidelity to the Constitution. The Presi- 
dent has the right to designate, upon a secret re- 
cord, the citizen whom he recommends to the confi- 
dence of the people, as his successor, in case of his 
death. 

The Senate, which may consist of one hundred 
and fifty members, but for the first year will con- 
tain only eighty, is composed of the cardinals, the 
admirals, the marshals, and of such citizens as the 
President thinks proper to elevate to the dignity of 
Senator. The Senators receive no salary, and are 
immovable. Their sessions will not be public. No 
law can be passed without their co-operation. 

The Legislative Body is to be elected by univer- 
sal suffrage, and by the secret vote. There will be 
one deputy for every 35,000 voters, (about 250 io 
all.) They are elected for six years, and receive 
no salary. Their sessions are public, but may be- 
come private on the demand of five of the members. 
They can entertain no petitions from the people, 
which are to be addressed to the Senate only. The 
President convokes, adjourns, prorogues, and dis- 
solves the Legislative Body at his pleasnre. 

The Council of State consists of from 40 to 50 
members appointed by the President, and revocable 
by him. Their sessions are presided over by him. 
They prepare the laws, under his direction, and 
support them before the Senate and Legislative 
Body, in the name of the Government. The Min- 
isters belong ex officio, to the Council of State. 
The Constitution will enter into force and vigour 
on the day when the various bodies created by it 
hold their first session. 


~ The London Times remarks that the Consti- 
tution is rather the outline of a scheme than a 
complete work, and that much will depend on 
the various laws, decrees, and Senatus-Consults 
by which the project is to be completed. It is 
worthy of note, that though all other public offi- 
cers are required to take the oath of obedience 
to the Constitution and fidelity to the President, 
no oath of allegiance on the President's part is 
provided for. ‘There are other features of this 
Constitution so alien to the principles represen- 
tative and republican government, that they 
cannot fail to darken the prospects of liberty in 
France. The election for the “ Legislative 
corps,” it is said, will take place on the 15th of 
February, and, with those of the Senate, the 
sittings are expected to be convoked for the Ist 
of March. The arrests for “ using seditious lan- 

uage,” and on other similar accusations, are, it 

said, going on as vigorously as ever, and es- 
pecially among persons of intellect and position. 

The inauguration fetes ;will occupy eight 
days, and great pains will be taken to amuse 
the Parisians. The grand ball at the Tuilleries 
was to have taken place on the 24th ult. The 
department of Hautes Alpes had been declared 
under a state of siege. Long lists of new ar- 
rests are given in the provincial papers. Great 
numbers, however, of those arrested on suspi- 
cion have been examined and released. The 
object of the civil authorities seems to have 
been only to frighten the prisoners. Courts 
martial are now in session at many different 
points of the country. Great numbers of per- 
‘sons, not representatives, have been privately 
ordered to leave the country. ‘ Some of these 
belong to the Paris bar and faculty. Twelve 
of the principal citizens of Orleans have been 
banished in the same way. Very few of the 
names in this category are published in the 
newspapers. Politics are no longer spoken of, 
except among intimate friends. The safest 
place for such a discussion is on the noisy and 
fashionable promenade of the Boulevard des 
Italiens. There, some of the members of the 
late Assembly still meet each other, as if by ac- 
cident, and discuss the affairs of State, protect- 
ed from spies by the publicity of the place and 
the noise of the carriages. The n Morn- 
ing Herald says the President will communi- 
cate with the Ministers, through the newl 
created office, the Minister of State, to whic 
M. Casbranca has been appointed. 

The London Times says, that besides the 
prisoners sent to Ham, more than 300 represen- 
tatives of the people were arrested, on the occa- 
sion of the coup d’etat, and that 40 of them are 
still confined among thieves and other malefac- 
tors in‘St. Pelagie. The National Guard of 
Paris is about to be dissolved, and will be re- 
placed by a voluntary guard, which will be 
called the “ Guard of the President of the Re- 
public.” The six prisoners confined in the for- 
tress of Ham, Generals Changarnier, Lamori- 
ciere, Bedeau, Leflo, Colonel Charras, and M. 
Baze, have been conducted, under a stron 
escort of ’armes, to the frontier. Those 
St. Pelagie have likewise received their liberty. 
They. have been conducted to the frontier, and 
have been menaced with transportation if they 


| 


ifnot a third attempt on the President's life had 
been made—a 


n 
ped his pistol at him as his carriage was coming 
out of the carousal. A rumour was also rife in 
Paris, with all its details, that the wife of an ex- 
Prefect had tried to poignard him. | 
The actual state of things in France is this: 
Louis Napuleon is voted Chief or President by 
7,000,000 of citizens. In all his movements he 
has been sustained by the army, the Church, 
and the property of the country. He has 
crushed the National Assembly, and has crushed 
socialism, democracy, and republicanism in all 
their forms, with a ruthless hand; he has si- 
lenced the press and sealed the lips; he has de- 
stroyed the means and-instruments of liberty, 
and sent its chief votaries to prison or into exile. 
In all this, too, he seems to be tolerated, if not 


approved. On the surface,.all is submission ; 


the republicans of all shades seem to have 
abandoned hope. The great middle class—the 
people of business and property— sanction and 
— ly eulogize what the President has done. 

e higher classes declare his system to be the 
only one suited to France. The Roman Cath- 
olic Church, still ubiquitous in its means and 
formidable in its power, sanctifies all this, and 
enshrines the person of the President in its 
masses. The army encircles him with ita bayo- 


‘nets, and lends a ready and efficient hand to en- 


force his will. The press, so far it is permit- 
ted to speak, sustains him. Public men of high 
positions and high names have been forced to 
unite in his Government, and adhesions from 
every quarter, including many who have for- 
merly opposed him, come in like a torrent, and 
are ostentatiously published in the Government 
journals. 

Louis Napoleon has offended and lost his best 
friend, M. de Morny, and taken in his place M. 
de Persigny. M. Fould, the able Minister of 
Finances, has also quit the Cabinet. This new 
crisis was produced by Louis Napoleon seques- 
trating all the possessions of the House of Or- 
leans. A decree has been promulgated, which 
enacts that the Orleans family and their de- 
scendants cannot possess any property in France. 
Another decree cancels the donation made by 
Louis Phillippe to his children, and enacts that 
their properties, amounting to two hundred 
millions of francs, shall be deyoted to various 
= charities. Property equal to forty mil- 

ions of dollars is thus laid hands upon, and dis- 
tributed in true socialist fashion, to bribe the 
poorer classes, the priests, and the army. 

Louis Napoleon and the Press.—A deputa- 
tation, consisting of “some of the principal edi- 
tors of the modern press, were received by the 
President of the Republic in a private inter- 
view, which they had requested for the purpose 
of representing the grievances to which they 


were exposed by the rigorous censorship under . 


which the newspapers have been placed since 
the revolution of the 2d of December. The 
gentleman who headed the deputation spoke for 
fully half an hour, and concluded his speech by 
expressing a hope that the President would give 
some moderate latitude to the papers to com- 
ment upon passing events. Louis Napoleon 
listened with great composure and patience; 
but his only answer was the following: “ Gen- 
tlemen, the press has already destroyed two dy- 
nasties; [ may fall like the others; but I shall 
take care that it shall not be by the press;” 
and with this he bowed them out. 

M. Thiers having written to Louis Napoleon 
for permission to return to France, promising to 
abstain from politics, the President sent him, in 
reply, a copy of a passage in Thier’s History of 
the Revolution, wherein he censures the Empe- 
ror for not having expelled several of his politi- 
cal adversaries as a measure of security. 


SPAIN. 7 

There had been several executions of military 
officers at Madrid, and tranquillity was restored. 
Stringent measures are to be enforced to destroy 
the liberty of the press. On the 4th of January 
the Pope gave his benediction to a quantity 
of baby clothes which he is sending asa present 
to the young Princess of Spain. The articles 
are ae to be exceedingly rich and beautifully 
worked. 


AUSTRIA. 


A penal colony has been established in Hun- 
gary, in spite of the remonstrances and resent- 
ment of the Hungarians. Proposals are in ac- 
tive preparation for a new Austrian loan, to be 
effected in the foreign market. The second 
note of the President of the French Republic to 
Prince Schwartzenburg contains the strongest 
assurances of a pacific policy, and the re-ap- 
pointment of M. de Flahault, as Minister of 
France to the Austrian Court, which is a good 
deal talked of, seems; to imply the best possible 
feelings between the two powers. 


AUSTRALIA. 

Later intelligence has been received from the 
new gold regions at the Australian colony of 
Port Philip. In the course of a few days the 
number at the mines had increased from 2000 
to 4000, and all other labour, of every kind, was 
deserted. The instances of success were far 
larger and more numerous than have yet been 
reported from any other quarter, and there is 
reason to believe that the riches extend in a 
greater or less degree for many surrounding 
miles. 

CHINA. 


In consequence of the capture of persons 
wrecked on the coast of Formosa, the American 
Chargé d’Affaira, Dr. Parker, recently sent a 
trusty Chinese, named Go sian, to Formosa, to 
make inquiries. The report of this individual is 
published. He was himself wrecked on the 
coast, with his party, but succeeded in obtaining 
access to some persons of distinction, but with- 
out gaining any satisfactory information. The 
massacres of ship-wrecked seamen were com- 
mitted by a band of ferocious aborigines who in- 
habit a bluff near which wrecks are frequent. 
They are said to be actuated by “a passion for 
human heads,” rather than for booty. 

The reports in regard to the rebellion in 
Kwangsi are unsatisfactory and conflicting, as 
usual. The Overland Mail says:—As regards 
the progress of the “ rebellion in Kwangsi,” we 
have little to add to the bald news of last 
month. The Proclamation then said to have 
been issued by Tienteh, we have since seen, 
and though it evinces higher qualities than 
might have been looked for, it does not Jeave 
the impression that the present dynasty is in 
imminent danger of being overthrown, the sub- 
junctive mood being used in speaking of that 
contingency. 


FROM MEXICO. 


Accounts from Mexico to January 24, state 
that several local insurrections had occurred, 
but they were promptly put down by the Gov- 
ernment. Congress had assembled, and the 
Message of President Arista received. The 
Message represents the country to be in the 
most disturbed condition, and that it had barely 
escaped a war with England, in consequence 
of the National debt. 


FROM LIBERIA. 

Liberia papers to the 12th of December have 
been received by the Boston Traveller. ‘The 
distressing condition of affairs at Grand Bassa, 
was the engrossing subject of interest. In the 
attack upon Fishtown Grando, the insurgents 
were joined by Prince Boyer of Trade Town. 
They had marshalled forces from al] quarters, 
with the intention of entirely destroying the 
settlements at Grand Bassa. Their native 
chiefs, and even foreign traders, are implicated 
in the affair. The attack upon Fishtown was 
made November 5. The village was attacked 
and burned, and nine of the inhabitants mur- 
dered. Grando commanded in person, having 
about 300 troops. The garrison was taken by 
surprise. Among the murdered were two wo- 
men and four children. The bodies were muti- 
lated in a horrible manner. It soon appeared 
that almost the entire Bassa country and Trade 
Town had joined Grando’s rebellion, and that 
Mr. Lawrence, an English trader, was stimula- 
ting and aiding them. 

On the 11th of December, a general attack 
was made on Bassa Cove at midnight, but was 
successfully repulsed, several of the assailants 
having been killed. As the assailants fled to 
the wilderness, the air is said to have resound- 
ed with *“ Nabo,” a cry of pain, the cannon of 
the Liberians having been well charged with 
slugs and grape shot. Scouting parties from 
Bassa Cove subsequently attacked and broke 
up the enemy’s towns. On the 15th of Decem- 
ber they made another and more desperate at- 
tack on the Cove, in great numbers, but were 
repulsed with the loss of from 30 to 50 killed 
and wounded; among them some of their chief 
warriors. After this repulse Grando wanted to 
leave the country, but his allies would not let 
him. He will probably soon be captured. 

The legislature met December Ist. Presi- 
dent Roberts was inaugurated and delivered 
his . He has received from the Prussian 
Minister at the Court of St. James, a despatch 
containing a formal recognition of the inde- 
pendence of Liberia by his Government. 

The New York Commercial says, that in 
fuller elucidation of the state of affairs in Libe- 
ria, it may be mentioned that for some time past 
there had been petty wars and disturbances be- 
tween Boyer and Jim Flaw, rival chiefe, and an 
appeal had been made to the Government of 
Liberia. Messrs. Benson and Hansen were ap- 

inted commissioners to investi the matter 
10 di and these gentlemen used eve 
effort to bring the difficulties toan end. Wi 
Flaw there was no difficulty, but with Boyer, 
well known to be deceitful and dishonest, they 
could come to no terms. The last of the 
commissioners was made a few days re the 


‘attack on Fishtown. The American Coloniza- 
tion Society, it is said, has voted the eum of 
$10,000, should it be required, to aid in the de- 
fence of Liberia against the attacks of the sav- 
age tribes. The Society has aleo adopted mea- 
eures to obtain additional arms and warlike re- 
sources. President Roberts is determined to. 
punish the authors of the late outrage, as the 
surest way to secure peace for the future. 


MARRIED. 


In Petersburg, Pennsylvania, on the 10th inst., 
by the Rev. J. P. Hiester, Rev. H. Hanson, pastor 
of the Presbyterian Church of Petersburg, Peansy/- 
vania, to Miss Lizzre B., daughter of B. E. Rony 
of Beardstown, Illinois. 


In Canton, China, at the United States Legation, 
on the 30th of October, by the Rev. P. Parker, M.D., 
Charge d’ Affaires of the United States of America, 
the Rev. Jonn B. Frexcn, missionary of the Pree- 
terian Board of Foreign Missions, to Marr L. H., 
daughter of the Rev. D. Batt, M.D. 

On the Sth ult., by Rev. Samuel Parke, Mr. 
James ANDERSON to Miss Mary Wa tacts, both of 
Peach Bottom, York county, Pennsylvania. 

- In Sag Harbour, Long Island, New York, on the 

5th inst. by the Rev. S. N. Howell of Philadelphia, 
Mr. J. Austin Vanscoy of East Hampton, Long 
Island, to Miss Ruopa Potiey of Norwich, Connec-. 
ticut. 


At Milford, Pennsylvania, February 7th, by Rev. 
T. S. Bradner, Mr. Ina Moser to Mrs. Lucy Rors, 
both of Milford. 


In Baltimore, on the 4th instant, by Rev. William 
S. Plumer, D.D., Mr. Wirttram M. of Phi- 
ladelphia, to Miss Susan M., daughter of the late 
= Joun D. Perxtns of Chester county, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

On the 4th inet., by the Rev. Dr. Thomas L. Jane- 
way, Mr. Epwarp C. Mitcer to Miss Mary Ze 
NER, all of Philadelphia. 

At Greenbank, near Newtown, Pennsylvania, on 
Saturday morning last, the 7th inatant, by the Rev. 
Robert D. Morris, Mr. JoserH M. Scotr to Miss 
Mary Ann, youngest daughter of Mr. James M. 
TorsBeERt, all of Newtown. At Newtown. Pennsyl- 
vania, on the 15th wlt., by the same, Mr. Hen- 
ny R. Raytmawn to iss EvtzasetnH WINSHIP, 
oo of the late Joseph Winship of Philadel- 
phia. 

On the 19th ult., by the Rev. D. Gaston, Mr. Ep- 
WARD Hansen to Miss Eviza Jane Launssury, 
both of the Northern Liberties, Philadelphia. On 
the 22d ult., by the same, Mr. James Covaier of the 
Northern Liberties, to Miss HAnnanEITA CROMAN 
of Kensington, Philadelphia. On the 26th ult., by the 
the 4th inst. by the same, Mr. James Cuerry of Ken- 
same, Mr. Joseru Sims to Miss ELLEN MYeERs; and on 
sington, to Miss Jane Youne of the Northern Liber- 
ties, Philadelphia. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, suddenly, at Philadelphia, on the morning 


TON. 

Died, in Sterling, Whiteside county, Illinois, on 
the 3d ult., ELIZA BUYERS, youngest child of 
JAMES L. and AMANDA CRAWFORD, aged 11 
inonths. 

*¢ There is another little hand 
To heaven’s harp strings given, 
Another gentle seraph’s voice, © 
Another star in heaven.’? 


Died, at her residence in Montour county,.Penn- 
sylvania, on Sabbath morning, 25th ult., Mrs. JANE 
CLARK, in the 72d year of her age. She was the 
daughter of Dr. William Symington, of Dauphin 
county, and removed to the place where she died, 
near fifty years since. She was soon called in the 
providence of God to endure ‘< a great trial of afflic- 
tion.”?>, Her husband left home in the morning in 
good health, and was brought home to her in the 
evening a corpse. He was thrown from his horse 
and killed instantly. She was now left with two 
smal! children in a new country to buffet the waves 


trials awaited her. She was called to part with her 
first born, a young man of great promise, on whom 
she hoped to recline in her declining years. Few 
women, however, were better qualified to bear up 
under adverse fortune. She knew where to look 
for support, and how to turn her affliction to ad- 
vantage. She united with the Presbyterian Church 
of Paxten, under the pastoral care of Rev. Mr. El- 
der, and continued a consistent member until her 
death. Her manner of life at home and abroad, 
under affliction and in prosperity, was always ex- 
emplary, and her deportment that of an humble and 
dignified Christian, illustrating beautifully the power 
and influence of divine grace, being gifted with a 
discriminating mind, improved by cultivation. She 
was a woman of general intelligence, but especially 
so on the subject of religion. She understood well 
the religious tenets of the different sects, and while 
she was liberal in her views, she wasa firm Calvin- 
ist, from a thorongh conviction that the Calvinietic 
system of devotion is the system laid down in the 
word of God. She was careful to evince the 
sincerity of her faith by contributing liberally to the 
propagation of this blessed truth at home and 
abroad. Among her last acts of benevolence, a short 
time previous to death, she forwarded $500 to be 
divided among the Boards of the Church to which 
she belonged. She also a short time before her 
death took a scholarship in Lafayette College, to 
assist some pious youth in preparations for the gos- 
pel ministry. But she has ceased from her laboars, 
and her works do follow her to attest the sincerity 
of her faith. She has left an only son and a large 
circle of friends and acquaintances, to whom, she 
had generally endeared herself, to lament their loss, 
—Communicated. 

Died, on the morning of the 4th ult., at his resi- 
dence in Hazleton, Luzerne county, Pennsylvania, 
in the 54th year of his age, Mr. ALLEN STEW- 
ART, brother-in-law of Mr. A. Pardee of the same 
place. Few men were more respected than the 
subject of this notice. Naturally of a retiring and 

.unassuming disposition, none but those who were 
intimately acquainted with his life, knew how many 


- Christian virtues were combined in his character. 


His piety was sincere and enlightened ; his deport- 
ment uniform and exemplary. He was for many 
years a consistent and highly esteemed member of 
the Presbyterian Church, an active teacher in the 
Sabbath-school, an affectionate husband, a kind and 
faithful parent. He loved the sanctuary, and de- 
voutly waited upon God in all his ordinances. Two 
Sabbaths before his death, he took part in public 
worship with that Society to which he was endeared 
by many ties; but being suddenly attacked with 
erysipelas, after a few days severe suffering, he de- 
parted in peace, resigned to the will of God, and 
entered on the enjoyment of everlasting rest. In 
death, as in life, he bore testimony to the power of 


- grace to sustain, and comfort, and cheer the heavy 


Jaden sinner; and when reminded in his last hours 
of the gracious invitation given bY Jesus to the 
weary, and the promise of rest with which it is ac- 
companied, he felt, and joyfully expressed the pre- 
ciousness of Christ’s amazing condescension. In 
this bereavement, an attached family feels what no 
language can describe; but they sorrow not as 
others who have no hope. It isonly the body which 
is the prisoner of death; the better part, the im- 
mortal, is free, and now engages in the sublime 
mysteries of eternal praise. Revelation throws 
rays of heavenly light around the tomb, and hope 
looks away beyond the things seen, to that glorious 
morn when the dead in Christ shall arise and be 
like him, for they shall see him as he is. 
‘¢@, happy world! O, glorious place! 
Where all who are forgiven, 
Shall find their loved and Jost below, 
And hearts, like meeting streams, shall flow 
For ever one—in heaven.’? N. 
X New York Observer will please copy. 


Died, of typhoid fever, on the 19th ult., at his 
residence in Unity township, Westmoreland coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, ALEXANDER CULBERTSON, 
Esq., in the 65th year of his age. Intimate and 
confidential intercourse during a period of eight 
years made those impressions upon the mind of 
the writer of this notice of the character of the de- 
ceased, which it is deemed proper to record for 
the public eye. Mr. Culbertson was, in many res- 
pects, a remarkable man. His intellectual acumen, 
his shrewdness of observation, his wide range of 
reading and reflection, especially in the departments 
of philosophy, history, and theology, and his lofty 
integrity, combined with the warmth of hie frienu- 
ship and the affectionate tenderness with which he 
sustained the domestic relations, were such as, to 
say the least, are seldom found united in the same 

erson. He was at once the pride and joy of a 
arge family circle; and although a plain and un- 
educated farmer, whose very instincts led him to 
shun the pomp and circumstance of fashionable life, 
his society was exceedingly.attractive, especially to 
persons of intelligence, not a few of whom have 
found a recompense for many a wakeful hour of the 
night, in ‘the pleasure of conversation under his 
hospitable roof. Whether Mr. Culbertson was a re- 
generated man, was a question often asked during 
his life; and many will ask it with more interest, 
now that he is gone. The evidence of such a 
change, afforded by a profound veneration for the 
word of God, a preference for the doctrines of the 


gelical forms, a moral life, attention to religious 
duties, anxiety for the conversion of his children, 
and readiness on all proper occasions to converse 
freely on the subject of practical religion, was in- 
deed qualified by a neglect to confess Christ in the 
communion of the Church. How far such a neglect 
—which was manifestly sinful—should be allowed, 
under these circumstances, to involve his piety in 
doubt, we pretend not to say. No one more con- 
stantly than himself, admitted the duty of a public 
profession ; and no one more frankly confessed the 
unjustifiableness of the very plea of unworthiness 
which kept him back; yet, to the regret of his 
friends, he continued, in this respect, to yield to his 
jealousy over his motives, and his fear of self-de- 
ception. His life was very consistent, and those 
who attended him in his last illness, rejoice in the. 
confidence that he ‘‘ died in the Lord.» Some 
three years ago, it pleased God to confound his 
‘plans for a comfortable old age, by the death of his 
son George, a young man of decided intelligence, 
piety, and promise. From that time, sorrowful re- 
collections possessed and perhaps chastened his 
heart. ‘I hope,’ said he, on his death-bed, ‘ to 
meet George and all my other friends in heaven; I 
hope my family will meet me there.” Whenasked 
if he could el on the merits of the Saviour, he 
replied, ‘‘ I think I can; it is ali—take that away, 
and there is nothing left.» At another time, to the 
question, ** Are you comfortable ?”’ his answer was: 
‘6 Yes; I fee] that the Lord will do what is right 
with me, but my merits I do not feel.””> An hour 
before he died, he exclaimed, with emphasis, ] 
am safe! and a little while after, ‘‘ I am going to 
Jesus in heaven!*? ‘* Then,’’ in the language 
his son, describing the scene, ‘‘ he reached his cold 
and trembling hand to bid farewell, pressed the 
hand of each member of the family with great 
energy, turned his eyes towards the ceiling, and 
calmly and sweetly, without a struggle or a groan, 
his spirit retarned to God who gave it.” Farewell, 
my warm-hearted and steadfast friend! I respected 
and loved thee on earth, and may I not hope to 
meet thee, *‘ where the wicked cease from troub- 
ling, and the weary are at rest.”” J. J. B. 


of the 9th instant, Mr. ALEXANDER SYMING- 


of affliction alone in this unfriendly world. Further - 


gospel exhibited in their simplest and most evan- | 


Chronicle... 


PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICA- 
TION.—A atated of the Presbyterian Board 
of Publication will be held at their Howse, No. 265 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, an Tuesday next, 
17th inst. at four o’clock, P. M. 

Joszen H. Jonze, Recording Secretary. 


PRESBYTERY OF MOHAWK —The Pree 
bytery of Mobawk will meet in Durhamville on the 
second Monday in March, at twelve o'clock. The 
churches are requested to send up their session book 
for examination—also, their statistical reports. 

H. 8. Dicxson, Stated Clerk. 

PENN SQUARE CHURCH. — Service te- 
morrow evening, (Sabbath,) 15th inst. at half-past 
seven o'clock, in the Seventh Preabyterian Church, 
Broad street above Chestnut, South Penn Square, 

SIXTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The 
Sixth Presbyterian Church, (Rev. Dr. Jones, pastor,) 
on Spruce above Fifth street, Philadelphia, will be 
open for Divine service to-morrow (Sabbath) evea- 
ing, 15th inst, at half-past seven o'clock. The 
sermon will be adapted to the Firemen. 


SERMONS TO YOUNG MEN IN NEW 
YORK.—The eleventh Sermon in the series of Ser- 
mons to Young Men will be delivered in the Mul- 
berry Street Methodist Episcopal Church, near 
Bleecker street, New York, to-morrow (Sabbath) 
evening, !5th inst. at seven o'clock, by the Rev. 
R. 8S. Foster. 

(cp Seats reserved for young men, who are par- 
ticularly invited to attend. 


NEW YORK CITY TRACT SOCIETY.— 
The Monthly Meeting of the Board of the New 
York City Tract Society will be heki at the Tract 
House, on Monday evening next, | 6th inst., at half- 
past seven o'clock, when all the members are par- 
ticularly requested to be present. 

Isaac Oncuarn, Secretary. 


— 
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the Board of Domestic Missions, and of the Penn- 
sylvania Sabbath Association. 

Milray, Pa. Sanvet Lawnenca. 


The undersigned expresses his grateful acknow- 
ledgment to the ladies and gentlemen of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Vienna, for their token of 
respect and kindness, in constituting him ean Hono- 
rary Member of the Board of Domestic Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church, by the payment of fifty 
dollars to the funds of the Board. May they, by 
this appropriation, accompanied with fervent prayer, 
be the happy agents of conveying the message of 
salvation to many in the destitute parts of our own 
land, and of causing them to rejoice in that salva- 
tion. B. B. Srocxron. 

UNION BENEVOLENT ASSOCIATION— 
(For the Relief of the Poor.)—Office, No. 24 south 
Eighth street, Philadelphia. 

8S. Agent. 
President—Cnarciss 8S. Worts. 
Vice-Presidents—Cuarntxs Evana, M.D, 

Ricaarp D. Woon. 

Witcox. 

Corresponding Secretary—Joux Ja. 

Recording Secretary—Tuomas Latimer. | 

MANAGERS. 
- Benjamin Coates, Edward Armstrong, 

M. W. Baldwin, James Orne, 

John Farnum, William Purves, 

J. Fisher Leaming, William E. Sherman, 

Jeremiah Hacker, John M. Atwood, 

S. Austin Allibone, Levi M. Bond, 

William M. Collins, B. B. Comegys, 

John Bohlen, Israel H. Johnson, 

Robert F. Walsh, Edwin M. Lewis, 

William Abbott, Francis R. Cope. 

The Collector for the District south of Market 
street is Mr. John Caldwell, and the Collector for 
the District north of Market strect ie Mr. Isaac 
Smyth. 
Tuomas Latimer, Recording Secretary, 

Library street, Philadelphia. 


LET.—The premises belonging to the Semi- 

nary of the Associate Reformed Church, in 
Newburgh, New York. The buildings are a large 
large three-story stone building, with basement, 
containing forty-two rooms, with the necessary out- 
buildings, and a large two-story stone building for a 
school-house. On the premises are a number of 
excellent fruit trees in good bearing order. The 
situation affords a very extensive and beautiful 
view of the Hudson, from West Point to New Ham- 
burgh. For a large Academy, a first class Board- 
ing-school, or a pleasant and healthful situation for 
families retiring in the summer from the city, it ie . 
believed few situations can afford equal advantages. 
To be Jet on reasonable terms. 

Application may be addressed to 
JAMES S. BROWN, 
Secretary of the Board of Trustees of the Seminary, 
feb 14—tf Newburgh, New York. 


N PRESS.—A New and Improved edition of 
Scott’s Commentary on the Holy Bible, con- 
taining a Family Record, Concordance, &c., in five 
quarto volumes. Nearly gy « 
Chapters on the Shorter Catechism; a Tale for 
the instruction of Youth. By a Clergyman’s Daugh- 
ter. 16mo. Nearly ready. 
‘Why should I be a Pastor? or, Conversations on 


the Authority for the Gospel Ministry, its Trials, 


Importance, Qualifications, Duties, and Privileges. 
By the author of ** Why am I a Presbyterian ?” 
A new edition of Why am I Presbyterian? Bye 
Mother. Three parts in one volume. 18mo. 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, Ist Bookstore above Sixth 
feb 14—3t street, Philadelphia. 


EACHER WANTED.—One of skill and ability, 
to take charge ofa Select and Classical Schect, 
to be opened on the Ist of May, in a pleasant loca- 
tion, two hours distant from the city of New York. 
He must be a Presbyterian, and willing to take a 
few pupilsinto his family as boarders. To a person 
of talent and piety, desirous of a permanent loca- 
tion, the opening is deemed very desirable. All 
applications accompanied with references. Address 
(post-paid) T. R. Lee, Esq., Croton Falls, West- 
chester county, New York. feb 14—3t 


EW SERIES, BY KITTO.—Danily Bible Illus- 
trations, by John Kitto, D.D. Evening Series, 

Vol. I. Job and the Poetical Books. 12mo, $1. 
Just published, the Morning Series, now complete. 
Comprises—Vol. I. Antediluvians and Patriarchs. 
Vol. II. Moses and the Judges. Vol. III. Samuel, 
Saul, and David. Vol. IV. Solomon and the Kings. 

The Evening Series, now in course of publica- 
tion, will comprise—Vol. I. Job and the Poetical 
Books—now ready. Vol. II. Isaiah and the Pre- 
phets. Vol. III. The Life and Death of our Lord. 
Vol. IV. The Apostles and the Early Church. Price 
$1 per volume. 

‘s We are free to say, that as a whole, these vol- 
umes are unequalled as compact and portable ex 
sitions of the historical Scriptures. They combine 
the fervour and piety of the evangelical school, with 
the Jearning and industry of the rationalistic, and 
the result is a work of’rare excellence.”*—Watch- 
man and Reflector. 

«6 The eombination of extensive Jearning, judicious 
criticism, unfeigned piety, and practical religious 
feeling, which has been secured in this work, ren- 
ders it quite an unique and highly useful production. 
Its presence in the family circle would greatly tend 
to familiarize the reader with many of the moet 
valuable traits and beauties of the sacred volume; 
and supply a kind of reading possessing at once 
originality, devotion, and true wisdom.’’—Christian 
Parlour Magazine. e 

Pablished and for sale by 

ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
New York, and 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, 
feb 14—3t 144 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


ITTELL’S LIVING AGE, No. 404.—Paice 134 
cents.— Contents.— 1. Mont Blanc — Black- 
wood’s Magazine. 2. D’Israeli’s Character of Sir 
Robert Peel-—-Times. 3. My Novel; or Varieties 
in English Life—Blackwood’s Magazine. 4. Mrs. 
Bray’s Life of Stothard—Spectator. 5. Mallet du 
Paris Memoirs and Correspondence — Spectator. 
6. Leaves from the Note-Book of a Naturalist. 
71. The *“*Te Deum” at Notre Dame— Morning 
With Short Articles. 
Published weekly at six dojlars a 
; E. LITTELL & Co., Boston, 
And sold by GETZ & BUCK, 
38 & 39 Arcade, East Avenue, Philadelphia. 
feb 14—I1t 


ORDENTOWN FEMALE INSTITUTE, BOR- 
DENTOWN, NEW JERSEY.—Rev. H. 
Braxe ey, A. M., Principal.—The subscriber, for 
several years past Principal of the Peanington Fe- 
male Institute, has removed his School for Young 
ladies to Bordentown, New Jersey, where he has 
procared a spacious building, well adapted to the 

perpene of a Female Boarding School, and most 
eautifully situated on the bank of the Delaware, ia 
or 


the midst of ample and well shaded grounds. 
elegance of situation and beauty of prospect, 
places in our country can be found to equal it. 

The Institution is designed to furnish facilities 
for the acquisition of a solid and ornamental edu- 
cation, equal to the bestin our country. The course 
of instruction is full, embracing all .the branches 
usually taught in our best schools for young ladies. 
The Principal will be assisted by a Board of compe- 
tent Female Teachers. 

.—Board and Tuition for Common Eng- 
lish, per session of five months, $65 ; Higher Eng- 
lish and Mathematics, $70; Ancient and Modera 
Languages, $76; Drawing and Painting, $80; Mu- 
sic on the Piano and Guitar, $90. 


The above embraces all necessary expenses, e2- 
cept for books and stationery, there being no eztre 
charges. The summer session commences May 
ist., and continues five months. 

papi, see another column. 
| For cizculars containing particulars, address 


For terms for day 


J. H. BRAKELEY, Principal. 


feb 14—3t 
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that his opinion was correct. 


fi 
-Sroxs. ~By Jacob Abbott. Very 
York, 1802, Harper §- Brothers! 


in the-trew; beaatiful-serins of: Mr. Abbotts 


books for youth;-and-in-ell- ite appliances is | 


certhinfy thee works 
mich tn matter 
and! styley and: yet: we must say that, in a, 
theological we have no small 
distrust in The_ author, in his 
anxiety,4o simplify iby illustration, not 
pepresenis his point. The Bible is not 
resorted to, as it should be, both for doc: 
trine and illustration; and we must confess 
atthe plan of salvation is not presented 
with that; clearness and amplitude which 
would ‘justify placing this ‘book: in 
the hand of an ingdifer without ‘secon 
panying cautions... 
Wrone Srox oF rat ; or Juvenile Inflaence. 
Ross, author of « Spirie 
ortd Nei “York, 1852, H. Fletcher’ 
is a, good little book, which boys 
might read with advantage. It. éliustrates 
avery ‘important principle, namely, the 
influence, both good and bad, which young 
persons exert over each other. It is not 
saying too much, that there is no more 
prolific source of corruption than in the 
bad companions of even our earliest days. 
One bad boy may ruin a whole school, 
and the first lésson with which they be- 
gin is to weaken the influence of parental 
example and counsel.” This is well and 
foreibly: set forth.in thia little volume. 
art, New York, 1852, Edward H, 
» Fletcher... 18mo, pp- 90. 
.» The incidents, or some of the remark- 
able ones, jn the éxperience of one who 
is appointed to minister to the spiritual 
wants of the’ poor and wretched, must be 
interesting. Some of the sketches here 
iwen are impressive as illustrative of the 
Cio of divine grace on unpromising 
subjects. wa 
Tux Lirs Wonxs or Bunnys. Edited 
, by. Robert Chalmers. In four volumes, New 
.. York, 1852, Harper & Brothers. 12mo, Vol. lst, 
pp-350..- 
This will “be aremarkably neat and de- 
sirable ‘edition of the: works of the -peasant 
poet of Scotland.’ Mr. Chalmers, not satis- 


ya Tract Missionany. By Rev. 


fied that justice has been done to Burns, | 


has prepared-a new memoir, which vives a 
more favourable aspéct to his character. 
New facts are stated, dates are determined, 
and the poems arranged according to a 
stricter chronology. The first volume being 
our guide, wé are disposed to think that 
this edition will supersede previous ones. 
Tak Wetcome or Louis Kossuta, Governor of 

Hungary, to Philadelphia, by the Youth, Decem- 

ber 26th,°3861. Philadelphia, 1852, Joseph M. 

Wilsom 18mo, pp. 142. 

It was a good thought to collect in a vol- 
ume the addresses of the youth of Phila- 
delphia to the great Magyar on his recep- 
tion; There is a large number of these, 
not all delivered, but prepared in competi- 
tion for the prizes. They exhibit quite a 
respectable array of youthful talent. 

Bisite being original 
_ readings for a year on subjects from sacred his- 
_ tory, biography, geography, antiquities, and the- 
- ology. _ Especially designed for the family circle. 
© By John Kitto, D.D., F.8.A., editor of the « Pic- 
‘torial Bible,” &c. - Evening series, Job and the 


"Poetical books. New York, 1852, Robert Carter 


_ Brothers. 12mo, pp. 419. 

This is the fifth volume which has been 
published of these Bible Illustrations. We 
hiive frequently referred to the former vol- 
umes for pleasant reading, and must re- 
cominend this on the strength of those, as 
we have not yet had an opportunity to 
éxamine it fully. Dr. Kitto’s studies have 
been so.much devoted to biblical research 
that his stores seem to be inexhaustible, 
and as far as facts are concerned, may be 
relied on, while his opinions are generally 
judicious. 
_ Pamphlets. — We have received a 
Thanksgiving Sermon, by the Rev. Caspar 
R, Gregory of Oneida, New York, de- 
livered on the 27th of last November. It 
refers to the times and present state of 
ihe world, and presents appropriate and 


sensible remarks calculated to stir up at- 
tention’and thoughtfulness. 

have received Littell’s Living Age, 
No. 404; and the Covenanter, Opal, Sailor's 
Magazine, Moravian Church Miscellany, 
and Forrester’s Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine 
for February. | 
*'We have received from Mr. Joseph M. 
Wilson, Philadelphia, the February num- 
ber of the New Jersey Medical Reporter, a 
well conducted journal, ~ 


—_ 


INSECT BUILDERS. 


. M. -Reaumer states that for a period 
of twenty years, he endeavoured, with- 
dit success, to discover the materials em- 
ployed by wasps in forming the blue, 
y, pepery substance, so much used in 
fries structure of their nests, One day, 
however, he saw a female wasp alight on 
the sash of the window; and it struck him, 
While’ watching her gnawing away the 
wood with her mandibles, that it was from 
such materials as these she formed the sub- 
stance wifich had so long puzzled him. 
He saw. her detatch from the wood a bun- 
dle of fibres, about the tenth of an inch in 
length, and finer tharia hair; and as she did 
not swallow them, but gathered them into a 
mass with her feet, he had no doubt but 
In a short 
time he saw her.shift to another part of the 
window,°:and. carry with her the fibres 
whieh shehad' collected, and to which she 
continued ta add. He then caught her 
gnd began to examine her bundle, and found 
that it was neither yet moistened nor rolled 
into a ball, as it is always done before used 
by the wasp in her building. He also no- 
tieed that before detaching the fibres, she 
bruised them into a kind of lint with her 
mandibles. All this he imitated with his 
penknife, bruising and paring the same 
Wood till it resembled the fibres enltected 
yy, the wasp; and so he discovered how 
wasps manufactured their paper; for these 
fibres ‘are*kneaded together into a kind of 
Sie, ahd when ‘she lias formed a round 

1 of them,.she spreads it out into a leaf, 
nearly as'thin as tissue paper; and this she 
plishes by miovingy backwards, and 
weling it, with, her mandibles, her tongue, 
Ber, placihy layer upow layer, ifteen or six- 
teen and thus preventing the 
earth from falling down into her nest. ©. 


and. fairly and. indly angwerad, whet 

‘any thin be would 
Med 
eher- 


pressed 


garding him ?”’ 


Yo mea ot? gyi 
me,” the. malefactor prayed, 
nthe groans and. horrors of his doom ; 
Then was his hope upon his Saviour stayed, 
And steadfest love within his. breast found room. 
_Justly he suffered as we mortals do, 
And ’mid his anguish, deep petitions rose, 
, Sinner, dost thou ¢alf'on thy Saviour too, 
When doubts molest, or obstacles oppose ? 
| Remember me!: How pitiful the preyer, _ 
| | Phe contrite heart thus slwsys piteous prays; 
Nor dieame its pleas for mercy'to'defer, 
To happier seasons, and to peaceful days. 
Now in ‘the agony of doubt and pain 
He.calis for rescue! 0, what bitter cries! 
Sey, fellow-ainner, shall he call in vain, 
. Shell disdppointment mock his miseries? 
(0! for the Saviour all his prayers had heard; 
"& This day in Paradise thou too shalt be ;” 
Cherubic millions catch the rapturous word, 
_And shout the news—a soul from death set free. 
This dey it Paradise! The labour’s done, 
~ Love's earliest fruit beside the cross is born; 
The precious Saviour, God’s all glorious Son, © 
Death’s sombre garlands hath for ever shorn. 
Reniember Thie sweet petition use, 
O, fellow pilgrim, ’ere thy day is past; 
Pomp, glory; pleasure, let not these confuse, 
“Phy virtue sully, or thy prospects blast. 
And when the Saviour calls thy spirit ap, 
Still be thy pleadings—« Lord, remember me,” 
While Christ, to sweeten thy sfflictive cup, 
~ Says—« Thou this day in Paradise shalt be.” 


' MY OLD DEAR HOME. 
- Between broad fields of wheat and corn 
.-Is the lovely home where I was born ; 
Phe peach tree leans agaipst the wall, 
And the woodbine wanders over all; — 
There is the shaded doorway still;  _ 
“But stranger's foot hath crossed the sill. 
There is the batn—and as of yore 
I cam smell the hay from the open door, 
* And see the busy swallows throng; 
And hear the pee-wit’s mournful song; 
But the stranger comes—O ! painful proof— 
His sheaves are piled to the heated roof. 
There is the orchard—the very trees 
"Where my childtiood knéw long hours of éase, 
And watclied shadowy homents run, 
Till my life imbibed more shade than sun; 
The swing from the bough still sweeps the air, . 
But the stranger’s children are swinging there. 
. There babbies the shady spring below, 
_, With its bulrush brook where the hazels grow ; 
''"'T'was there I found the calamus root, 
And watched the minuows poise and shoot, 
And heard the robin lave his wing; 
But the stranger’s bucket is at the spring. 


O! ye that daily cross the sill, 

Step lightly, for I love it still; 

And when you crowd the old barn eaves, 

Then:think what countless harvest sheaves 
_ Have passed within that scented door, 

To gladden the eyes that are no more. 


Deal kindly with those orchard trees, 
And when your children crowd your knees, 
Their sweetest fruit they shall impart, 

- Asif old memories stirred their heart— 
‘To youthful sport still leave the swing, 
And in sweet reverence hold the spring. 


| The barn, the trees, the brook, the birds, 


The meadows, with their lowing herds, 
‘The woodbine on the cottage wall, 
My. heart still lingers with them all— 
Ye strangers on my native sill, 

Step lightly, for I love it stil’. 


DR, CHALMERS. 
HI8 DIVERSIFIED CHARACTER. 


“And so you have seen and convers- 
ed with Chalmers?” we once said, 
many years ago, to an adept in geom- 
etry; “‘what was your impression re- 
He is a man of an em- 
mently mathematical mind,” was the 
reply. ‘*And you also have seen Chal- 
mers we said, addressing his compan- 
ion, a person of a poetical cast ; “ what 
is your estimate of him?’”’ ‘Oh, what 
an imagination he has!” replied the 
man of verse. ‘Though he writes in 
prose, he is essentially one of the great- 
est poets of the age.’ have you 
been with Dr. Chalmers?” we inquired, 
not long after, of a student not very 
remarkable for either mathematic or 
poetic ability, but a pious lad, of a 
warm, kindly heart. did you 
like him?” ‘He lives close to God,” 
replied the student, ‘‘and is one of the 
dearest of men. I have never been 
with him without feeling that I could 
press him close to my heart.” 


— 


THE PLAGUE. 


-Itis very certain, from the accounts re- 
ceived both here and in England, that 
the true plague has been introduced into 
Madeira—and the work of death has 
been appalling. The question has been 
agitated, will that dreadful disease ever 
reach this continent? There is reason 
to believe it will; the wonder is, why it 
has not been here already. Our com- 
mercial intercourse is extensive -with 
various parts of Africa and the Asiatic 
shore of the Mediterranean, where this 
pres scourge is never dead or dying, 

ut simply reposing from one period to 


er strength for a renewal of slaughter. 
Should it come, it may be hoped that 
there will be found more science and a 
stronger barrier of medical skill to meet 
and disarm it of its, terrors, than has 
been exhibited in tropical climates, or 
in the filthy scourge-inviting regions of 


| Moslem Turkey. Plague to 


where the 


the Arabs, in this age; and 
same condition of things exists as char- 
acterize’ their modes of life, their so- 
cial condition and the absence of all 
common sense efforts to avert or arrest 
it, will have an abiding foothold.— 


Boston Medical Journal. 


A TIMELY PARAGRAPH. 
The following beautiful passage, by 
Washington Irving, in the ‘Home 
Book of the Picturesque,” might almost 
make a November day cheerful: 


‘¢ And here let me say a.word in fa- 
vour of those vicissitudes of our climate, 
which are too often made the subject of 
exclusive repining. If they annoy us 
occasionally by changes from hot to 
cold, from wet to dry, they give us one 
of the most beautiful climates in the 
world. They give us the brilliant sun- 
shines of the south of Europe with the 
fresh verdure of thenorth. They flout 
our summer sky with clouds of gorgeous 
tints or fleecy whiteness, and send down 
cooling showers to refresh the panting 
earth and keep it green. Our seasons 
are all poetical ; the phenomena of our 
heavens are full of sublimity and beauty. 
Winter with us has none of its prover- 
bial gloom. It may have its howling 
winds, and chilling frosts, and whirling 
snow storm ; but it has also its long in- 
tervals of cloudless sunshine, when the 
énow clad earth gives redoubled bright- 
ness to. the day; when at night the 
stars beam with intensest lustre, or the 
moon floods. the whole landscape with 
her most. limpid radiance ; and then the 
joyous outbreak of our spring, bursting 
at-once. into leaf and blossom, redun- 
dant with vegetation, and vociferous 
with life!—and the splendours of our 
summer—its morning voluptuowsness 


aid evening glory—its airy palaces of 
sun gilt clouds piled up in ris as azure | 
aud its gusts of tempest of atmost 

ical; grandeur, when..: the . forked 


tropiaai: 
lighthitg and’ the bellowing ‘thender 


? 


‘from 


From the Inquirer. 


another, like a fatigued giant, to gath- 


accomplish his social destruction. 


‘see.’ 


senses in perfection. 


‘nd shake the sultry atmosphere—and 
the.sublime melancholy of our autumn, 


magnificent: in its decay; ‘withering’ 
down the pomp and pride of a woodland. 
country, yet reflecting back from .its 
yellow forests the serenity of 
the sky, a, we may say that im our’ 
climate, ‘ the heavens declare the glo 

of God, and the firmanent showet 

forth his, handiwork, day unto day ut- 
tereth speech, and night unto night 
showeth knowledge.’” 


‘THE RIVAL MILKMEN.. 

A Paris correspondent of the Wash- 
ington Republic relates the following: 

“ A Mr. Daurecourt, farmer and gra- 
zier in a village—of which, by the way, 
he is the mayor—brought an action 
against two of his rivals in trade, and 


four of his own milkwomen, for having. 
adulterated his milk to such a degree, 
av- 


that it was positively poisonous. | 
ing found that his customers were de- 
serting him, and that his butter was 
pronounced uneatable, he had _ pre- 
viously caused his ponds to. be cleared 
out, his fields to be examined, and his 
labourers to be repeatedly changed. A 
female in his employ at last confessed 
that she and five others had been bribed 
by Messrs. Chardin and Lebas, opposi- 
tion milkmen and political enemies, to 
poison his milk; to ruin his trade, a 

he 
substances mixed with his milk were sul- 

hur, tobacco, tansy, hemlock, &c. 
The Tribunal of Correctional Police 
condemned Mr. Chardin to five years’ 
imprisonment, Mr. Lebas to two years’ 
imprisonment, the principal adultera- 
tress to four years’ imprisonment, and 
the other five to terms of durance vile 
varying from six months to two years. 
The two gentlemen were also ordered 
to pay $1000 damages to Mr. Daure- 
court.” | 
Going Six Miles to see what a 

Sunday-School looked like. 

A superintendent of a Sunday-school 
in Alabama says :—“ Early this spring, 
a boy came to the school-room, who 
lived six miles off. He was badly fixed, 
as is very common with the children 
about here. I went to him and asked 
him if he would become ascholar. He 
lived too far off, and had only come over 
to see what a Sunday-school looked like, 
and if he liked it, he would come again. 
On the next Sabbath he came again, 
and was among the first there, and he 
had brought another boy with him ‘to 
Well, on the next Sabbath four of 
the family and others out of the same 
neighbourhood, werethere. I got them 
to spell a lesson. This boy was so 
pleased with our school, that he went 
home and persuaded his neighbours to 
have a Sabbath-school, and they have 
one, and ne two out of twenty can 
read, and only one professor of religion 
is among them, who can pray in public. 
This boy has learned to read, and is 
now one of the teachers! What will 
be the result, we cannot tell.” 


— 


INTERESTING FACT. 


The Rev. J. D. Tyler, Principal of 
the Deaf Mute Department of the 
Virginia Institution, states in his last 
interesting report, that our own country 
is the only one in which the question 
whether the children of deaf mutes are 
themselves apt to be deaf, has approach- 
edsolution. Two hundred educated deaf 
mutes assembled in Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, September 25, 1850. Of these, one 
hundred and three were married, some 
quite recently. Seventy-two were par- 
ents, the parents of one hundred and 
two children, ninety-eight of whom can 
hear and speak. Instances are given 
of parents, both deaf from birth, hav- 
ing children able to hear and speak. 

‘“‘An instance,” says Mr. Tyler, 
‘‘exists in our own Institution, in the 
case of an instructor and his amiable 
wife, both deaf from birth—but their 
two bright little boys have all their 
So that the ap- 
in question,’ continues the 

rincipal, ‘‘is not sufficient ground for 
denying to deaf mutes the chief earth- 
ly happiness, the school and exercise of 
virtue—the state which preserves na- 
tions, and fills cities and churches, and 
heaven itself.” 


THE POWER OF THE PENCE. 
A True Manchester Story. 
The Rev. J. B. Owen, M.A., of 


Bilston, in the course of a lecture de- 
livered in the Liverpool Concert Hall, 
in connection with the Church of Eng- 
land Institution, upon ‘“ Popular In- 
surance,’ related an anecdote, strik- 
ingly illustrative of the power which 
lies in the hand of the working men to 

romote their own social comfort and 
independence, if they would only exert 
it. A Manchester calico-printer was, 
on his wedding-day, persuaded by his 
wife to allow her two half-pints of ale a 
day as her share. He rather winced 
under the bargain; for, though a drinker 
himself, he would have preferred a per- 
fectly sober wife. They both worked 
hard, and he, poor man, was seldom out 
of the public-house as soon as the fac- 
tory closed. The wife and husband saw 
little of each other except at breakfast ; 
but, as she kept things tidy about her, 
and made her stinted, and even selfish, 
allowance for housekeeping meet the 
demands upon her, he never complained. 
She had her daily pint, and he, perhaps, 
had his two or three quarts; and neither 
interfered with the other, except at odd 
times, she succeeded, by dint of one lit- 
tle gentle artifice or another, to win him 
home an hour or two earlier at night, 
and now and then to spend an entire 
evening in his own house. But these 
were rare occasions. They had been 
married a year; and, on the morning 
of their wedding anniversary, the hus- 
band looked askance at her neat and 
comely person with some shade of re- 
morse, as he observed, ‘‘ Mary, we’n 
had no holiday sin’ we were wed; and, 
only that I haven’t a penny 1’ th’ world, 
we'd take a jaunt to th’ village to see 
thee mother!’ Would’st like to go, 
John?” asked she softly, between a 
smile and a tear, to hear him speak 
kindly as in old times. ‘If thee’d like 
to go, John, I'll stand treat.”” ‘Thou 
stand treat!’’ said he, with half a sneer! 
‘hast got a fortun’, wench?” ‘ Nay,” 
said she, “bat, I’n gotton the pint 
o’ale.” ‘‘Gotton what?” said he. ‘ The 

int o’ale!”’ was the reply. John still 
understand her, till the faithful 
creature reached down an old stocking 
from under;a loose brick up the chim- 
ney; and counting out her daily pint of 
ale in the shape of 365 threepences 
£4 114, 8d.) and pot it into his 
hand, exclaiming, Thee. shall have 
the: holiday, John.” John was ashamed, 
astonished, consciencé-smitten, charm- 
ed. He wouldn't touch it. “ Hasn't 


thiee ‘ad’ thy share? then’ I'll ha” so 
more,” he said. They kept their wed- 
ding-dey with the old dame; and the 
Wife's little capital was the nucleus of 
a series of investments. that ultimately, 
swelled into shop, factory, warehouse, 


country-seat, a earrney) and; for dught | 
ohn. 


Mr. Owen knew, J was Mayor of 
his native borough at last. 


Georgey and the Beggared Sol-| 


diers of Hungary. 


I give one instance, in an occurrence 
‘| whic 


happened in the spring, in Kla- 
genfurt. Two Honveds, common sol- 
diers, Were returning from the regi- 
ment in Italy in which they had been 
drafted, to their -homes on furlough. 
They had just pay enough to be able 
to reach Klagenfurt, and they were 
utterly at a loss what to do in a strange 
town, stripped of every thing, and 
without any means of raising money. 
Though it sorely offended their Hun-. 
garian pride, they at last resolved to 
beg. One said that he could not be- 
gin, and the other offered to commence 
by trying it in a coffee-house near by.- 
The very first gentleman whom he ask- 
ed, gave him several silver zwanzigers. 
Surprised at such overflowing generosi- 
ty, he went out and showed his gains 
to his comrade, and told him to go in 
and try, for if he had good luck, their ; 
begging would be at an end. The 
other went in, and came out soon joy-; 
fully with his zwanzigers. me were 
counting their gains, when a Kellner,- 
happening to step out, asked them if 
they knew who it was who had been so 
generous to them. ‘‘No,” they said, 
‘““we do not.” ‘That is Georgey, the 
Hungarian general.” Both the sol- 
diers rose up, without saying a word, 
strode into the coffee-house, and dashed 
the money on the table before Georgey. 


“Scoundrel! we’d rather die of hun- | 


rer than take a kreutzer from you!” 
he affair, however, was soon noised 
about in the hotel, and a handsome 
purse was made up for the two beggar- 
ed soldiers, with which they safely 
reached Hungary, where they told the 
occurrence. It shows well what even 
the poorest Hungarian feels.—Brace’s 
Hungary. 


Incidents of the Destruction of 
the Amazon. 


Among the passengers rescued by 
the Dutch brig Gertrude, from the 
steamship Amazon, destroyed by fire, 
were two ladies. The circumstances 
connected with the escape of one of 
them, Mrs. Maclennan, are most inter- 
esting. Upon the alarm being given, 
she wrapped her infant in a shawl, 
and rushed upon deck; she was put 
into a boat without any garments but 
her night clothes. In this "boat fifteen 
or twenty persons placed themselves, 
but being unable to free the stern-tackle, 
the bow went almost perpendicularly 
down; some fell into the sea, others 
scrambled up into the ship again. Mrs. 
Maclennan was partly thrown into the 
sea, but her strong maternal feelings 
enabled her to save both herself and 
the child. She clung with her arm to 
one of the seats of the boat that was 
fast, and holding the child with the 
other, remained in a nearly vertical po- 
sition for half an hour. Just when she 
became aware that she could not hold 
on much longer, the two engineers and, 
others—the last to leave the ship— 
rushed to the boat, freed it from the 
tackle, and jumped into the boat before 
it could get away. Mrs. Maclennan 
was very much bruised, and in this try- 
ing situation remained seventeen hours, 
almost the whole time up to her waist 
in water, from the sea breaking over 
the boat, without food and without 
clothes. Even the infant’s shawl they 
were obliged to make a sail of, in order 
to keep the boat before the wind. Se- 
venteen hours after she escaped from 
her berth, she. was lifted, almost insen- 
sible, but still clinging to her child, on 
board the vessel that rescued the party. 
We regret to add that the husband of 
Mrs. Maclennan is among the fearful 
list of the missing by this terrible ca- 
tastrophe. She, however, entertains a 
firm conviction that Mr. Maclennan 
escaped in one of the boats, which has 
yet to be accounted for, and we under- 
stand expresses an expectation that he 
may yet be heard of. 

Miss Smith, the other female passen- 
ger, has displayed a heroism and intre- 
pidity throughout these painful scenes 
which place her almost in the rank of 
Grace Darling. She is a very prepos- 
sessing young lady, and we understand 
took a passage by the Amazon to join 
a family in Porto Rico, with whom she 
had obtained the appointment of gov- 
erness. Miss Smith states that she 
was aroused by a sudden noise and a 
ery of “Fire!” She rushed out of her 
berth in her night-dress, but was met by 
some gentleman, who conducted or car- 
ried her back to her cabin, enjoining 
her not to be alarmed, as the flames 
would soon be subdued. From the in- 
creasing confusion she, however, thought 
it best to provide for her own safety, 
and accordingly obtained possession of 
a blanket and a petticoat (snatching up 


the first articles at hand) and rushed 


upon the deck. The appearance of 
matters there, it appears, impreseed, 
her with the conviction that Captain 
Symons had lost all control over his 
crew, who were rapidly launching the 
boats, and getting away from the ship 
as fast as they could. Miss Smith, 
therefore, formed the resolve of saving 
her own life, if possible, and set about 
it with a coolness quite extraordinary. 
She put on her petticoat, enveloped 
herself in the blanket, and then, making 
fast one end of a rope to some part of 
the bulwarks of the ship, and securing 
the other. end to one of her arms, she 
threw herself overboard, with the inten- 
tion of getting into one of the boats, 
but, if unsuccessful in this endeavour, 
to remain suspended as long as she 
could, and then drop into the sea, pre- 
ferring death by drowning to the hor- 
rible alternative of perishing by fire. 
The flames were rapidly approaching 
the part of the vessel from which she 
was suspended, when Miss Smith, ob- 
cae @ favourable opportunity, threw 
herself into one of the boats that hap- 
pened to pass near her, and which was 
getting away from thp blazing wreck; 
she fell heavily on one of the seats or 
thwarts of the boat, and one of the séa- 
men fell upon her, her chest bein 
thereby severely bruised. She was, 
however, snatched from immediate 
death, but only to encounter the hor- 
rors and. uncertainties of a stormy sea 
and a furious gale. In all the tryi 
scenes which followed, her firmness an 
ourage never deserted her; in fact, on 
several-occasions she took her place at 
the oars, and helped manfully by her 
bodily exertions to propel the boat. So 


the boat in which this young lady was a 
fdlow-sufferer, and. such an entire ab- 
sence was there of any thing with which 
to make a signal, that she was obliged 
to take off her petticoat in order that it 
tight be attached to an oar and hoisted 


atiention of passing vessels. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS: 

Pocket Srovrs.—The ‘Milwaukie d- 
vertiser says that a gentleman of that city 
has invented a spirit stove, which, while 
only a foot square, will warm any ordinary 
sized room. It weighs less than ten pounds, 
is convenient for carriagés, cars, and even 
small ones may be carriéd in one’s pocket 
on a cold day, and, produging neither soot, 
smoke, nor ashes, might be made as orna- 
mental a piece for personal wear as a watch 
or breast-pin. It only consumes a pint of 
alcohol per day. ame 

Upas ‘FREE on THE Istamus.—The Pa- 
nama Star states that a man named James 
Linn, while hunting on the Gorgona Road, 
grew tired and lay down to sleep under a 
tree. On waking, he found his limbs and 
body swelling, and death soon ensued. The 
Star says that a tree grows on the Isthmus 
under which cattle avoid eating or rumi- 
nating. 
Ooromia.—There is a singular lake in 
Persia called Lake Ooromia, which is very 
similar to the Great Salt Lake of Utah. It 
is more than sixty miles long, and in many 
piaces above thirty broad. It appears to be 
quite closely surrounded by high mountains, 
“but in reality there are large tracts of level 
land bétween them and the water, forming, 
as’ Tt were, a great basin of fertile 
with the lake in the centre. ‘The lake and 
its environs are both beautiful, but its wa- 
ters have a somewhat melancholy aspect, as 
no sail or boat enlivens its,surface; it is, in 
fact, like the Dead Sea, for its waters are so 
‘salt that no fish or mollusc ean live in them; 
it is said that the human body will not sink 
in the lake for the same reason; and there 
are on its shores large spaces covered with 
‘a thick white incrustation of salt, which the 
people have nothing to do but to scrape up. 


“France 1s Tranquit!’”? — Over the 
above title, the Zondon Punch contains a 
caricature, representing a French soldier 
pressing down with a musket the Goddess 
of ey who is bound, gagged, and 
ironed. Beneath the figure is La Presse,” 
torn and trampled upon, and above, inscribed 
upon _a wall, are the words, “ Liberte, Ega- 
lite, Frat———”’ (the rest of the latter word 
is obliterated.) In the back-ground are sol- 
diers firing into defenceless ‘houses. 


Sirx.—In 1850, France produced raw 
silk to the value of $32,000,000, of which 
$30,000,000 worth was consumed by the 
domestic manufactories of. silks, ribbons, 
and mixed goods; the remainder was ex- 
ported to England, Russia,’ Germany, and 
Switzerland. ni 


Steam Pioven.—A steam ploughing ma- 
chine has been invented by 
of Staten Island, New York. Itis intended 
for driving twelve ploughs, and performing 
the operations of ploughing, sowing, and 
harrowing simultaneously. If this inven- 
tion should prove successful in, its applica- 
tion, it will, no doubt, effect an extraordi- 
nary revolution in agricultural purXuits, and, 
from the completeness of allithe arrange- 
ments, there is no doubt but that it will. 


A Goop GarpEen.—No branch of hus- 
bandry is more neglected than a garden. 
Those farmers who live too far from market 
to indulge often in the luxury-of fresh meat, 
are still content to dine on salt pork or beef, 
with the addition of potatoes only, rather 
than devote a few hours to the cultivation 
of a Kitchen Garden. Both health and 
good taste demand that a farmer’s table 
should contain a full variety of vegetables. 
Radishes, lettuce, cauliflowers, beans, péas, 
tomatoes, beets, turnips, and indeed many 
others, should be found there in the proper 
seasons; While melons and the small fruits 
will furnish the breakfast and evening’s 
board with healthful luxuries. Raspberries, 
strawberries, and blackberries, may be 
grown almost without labour, and with due 
attention, their improvement in quality will 
fully compensate for the pains-taking. If 
farmers wish their children to be fond of 
home, they should at least furnish them 
with such luxuries as every journeyman 
mechanic would purchase in large cities for 
the use of his family, particularly when he 
can do so at comparatively little cost.— 
Working Farmer. 


Derr Sor Deer Roots.—A work- 

ing farmer says:—*‘I have seen the roots of 
strawberries extend five feet down into a 
rich deep soil, and those plants bore a crop 
of fruit five times, and twice as handsome 
and good as the common soil only one foot 
deep.” ‘The average verticle depth to 
which roots descend into well disintegrated 
soil, is thirtv-four inches, and their length, 
as above stated, is often much greater; but 
the horizontal travel is occasionally very 
great, and gradually deepening to thirty- 
four inches. If a hill of corn be raised 
upon an artificial knoll, formed of well dis- 
integrated soil, and when ripe, the top of 
the stalk be fastened to a gallows frame, 
and the earth be washed from the roots so 
as not to abrade them, they will be found 
to measure five and a half feet in length, 
and many of them so fine as to be singly 
invisible to the naked eye; but alike the 
ultimate fibres of silk, when several are 
conjoined, are easily observed. With these 
facts before us, who can doubt the necessity 
of deep ploughing ?—V. E. Farmer. 
' Having occasion to remove the soil to 
some depth a few weeks ago, we found 
asparagus roots running down more than 
six feet into the earth, and a considerable 
part of the distance through mere sand. 
The roots of the buckthorn, which had 
stood in its place only two seasons, ran 
nearly as deep.—£ds. Chron. 


[= A cultivator of fruit, whose example 
is referred toin the New England Furmer, 
keeps a circle of several feet about every 
tree clear of grass, and enriches with chip- 
manure, bones, ashes, and other fertilizing 
substances. He has large crops of excel- 
Jent fruit, which bring him more money 
than any of the neighbouring farmers obtain 
from all their crops. : | 


Taste oF Turnips IN Butter.—About 
six or seven years ago, I saw it stated in a 
provincial newspaper, that to feed cows with 
turnips immediately after being milked, and 
on no account to give them any a short time 
before milking, prevented the milk or butter 
from tasting of turnips. The method I 
pursue is this: immediately after being 
milked in the morning, they get as many 
turnips as they can eat. During the day 
are fed on hay, and immediately after milk- 
ing at night, they get the same quantity of 
turnips. The milk and butter are very 
much admired by all who take then, both 
for colour and flavour, and I have often been 
called upon to give a statement of our feed- 
ing by visitors. I have several times given 
the cows turnips a short time before being 
inilked, just to prove the thing. On such 
occasions the milk and butter tasted strongly 
of turnips. 

A Poeticat Recipe For A Piym Pup- 
DING.— 
Ofeix Pretty now laid must take the yolk sad 


tes 
Beat them well up in's basin till they thoroughly combine, 
And be sure you chop the suet wloles/ ea 2, fine; 
Take a pound of well stoned and ® pound of cur 
par, and lemon peel beside 
sugar, and some lemon p ; 

them all up wgether, with = pound Uf whesten 

our, 
And then eet them to settle for a quarter of an hour. 
Théfi tie the mixture in a cloth, and put if ina 

people like the water cold, and some prefer it hot. 
Batt gh'I don’t know which of these two I ought 


destitute of clothing were the crew of | 


I know it ought to boil an hour for every pound it weighs. 


a8 an emblem of distress, to invite the 


A. T. Watson. 


WR PRESBYTERIAN, 


4 


‘upwards, 


want and toil and pain. 


KILLING WITH KINDNESS. 


The town of Bedford, in England, |. 


has been pauperized by the number and 
wealth of its charities. A mechanic or 
smell tradesman can send his child, if 
it be sick, to a free hospital; when 


older, to a free school, where even books: 


are provided; when the boy ts appren- 
ticed, a fee may be. obtained from a 
charity; at half the time of apprentice- 


ship, a second fee; on the expiration of | 


the term, a third; on going to service, 
a fourth; if he marries, he expects to 
obtain from a charity fund “‘a portion” 
with his wife, also educated at a charity ; 
and if he has not sufficient industry or 
ptudence to lay by for old age—and 
those are virtues which he is not likely 
to practise—he looks forward with con- 
fidence to being boarded and lodged at 
one of Bedford’s fifty-nine alms-houses. 


The chief source of the charities of* 


Bedford is a large endowment by a 
wealthy alderman of London, who 
would have done much better to have 
even spent his money upon himself than 
to leave it to demoralize succeeding 
generations. It is far better to help 
the poor by paying them good and fair 
wages for their work, than in any other 
way. The man who amasses money by 
making hard bargains with the poor, 
cannot compensate for the evil he does, 
even if he gives it all away in charity, 
falsely so called. 


THE NUTMEG. 


The nutmeg tree is represented to be 
a beautiful vegetable. The stem, with a 


smooth, brown bark, rises perfectly straight. 


Its strong and numerous branches proceed 
regularly from it in an oblique direction 
They bear large oval leaves, 
pendulous from them, some a foot in length. 
‘The upper and outer surface of the leaf is 
smooth, and of deep agreeable green. The 
under and inner surface is marked with a 


strong nerve in the middle of the leaf, from | 


the forestalk to the point; and from this 
middle nerve others proceed obliquel 

towards the point and edges of the leafs 
but what distinguishes most this inner sur- 
face, is its uniform bright brown colour, 
without the least intermixture of green ; and 
as if strewed all over with a fine brown 
powder. ‘The whole leaf is characterized 
by its fragrant odor, sufficiently denoting 
the fruit which the tree produces. 
fruit when fresh, is about the size and figure 
of a common nectarine. It consists of an 
outward rind, between which and the in- 
ward shell is found a reticulated membrane, 


_or divided skin, which, when dried, is call- 


ed the mace. What is known by the name 
of nutmeg, is the kernel within the shell, 
and is soft in its original state. 


CHILDREN'S COLUMN 


TRUST IN GOD. 
[ Written for the Presbyterian.] 

One beautiful evening in summer a 
carriage drove up to a village inn. A 
stranger stepped out and directed the land- 
lord to prepare him a supper, and also to 
feed his horse. The last rays of the set- 
ting sun were visible on the fleecy clouds, 
and on the vane of an antiquated church, 
which stood on the opposite side of the 
way. The stranger looked about him for 
a few moments, and then directed his steps 
to the church, that he might meditate, 
while the landlord was fulfilling his direc- 
tions. 

He entered the gate which opened into the 
graveyard, and walking around, he viewed 
the grassy beds, beneath which the sons 
of other years lay silently resting from 
While he was 
reading the various inscriptions on the 
tombstones, his attention was drawn to a 
corner of the yard by the sobs of a child. 
He went immediately to the spot, where 
two ragged children sat, weeping upon a 
newly made grave. A piece of hard 
bread was between them. The stranger, 


being sensible to the sorrows of others, sat 


down upon the grave, and inquired into 
the cause of their distress. The little boy, 
whose name was Henry, began fo tell him 
that his sister Mary was naughty, and 
would not eat the piece of bread which he 
had begged for her. She interrupted her 
brother here, and told the man that she 
had eaten some bread yesterday,:but her 
brother had eaten none since the day be- 
fore, and she wanted him to eat this. 

The boy then proceeded to tell the stran- 
ger, that about a year ago his father left 
the village and went to sea, and that in a 
storm he was drowned. And poor mother 
cried so hard, and said that she must soon 
die too; but that we must love each other, 
and God would be our Father. She called 
us to her bedside, kissed us both, and then 
died. Now we have no mother; but we 
have come to her grave to see if we can 
find our Father. Mother said he was in 
heaven. Can you tell us, sir, where our 
Heavenly Father can be found? 

The stranger listened to the tale of sor- 
row until his eyes were filled with tears, 
and he was moved with compassion for the 
wanderers. He exclaimed, as he rose 
from the grave, ‘“‘Come with me, my 
children. God will be your Father. 
has, no doubt, sent me here this night to 
befriend you.” 

He took them to the inn, and had them 
provided for until he returned home. Then 
they were received into the bosom of his 
family, where they were well fed, clothed, 
and instructed; and the stranger, in his 
declining years, witnessed them useful and 
pious members of society. His hospitality 
was rewarded an hundred fold. 

Let all the children who may hear about 
Henry and Mary, put their trust in God, 
and he will raise up friends for them when 
their fathers and mothers die. Let parents 
instruct their children in the knowledge of 
Christ, that when death shall make them 
orphans, they may find a Father in hea- 
ven. D. M. J. 

HOW TO BEHAVE. 
HINTS SUITABLE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

Never be rude, mischievous, or noisy. 
Some children take advantage of the ab- 
sence of their parents or teachers, and mis- 
behave themselves. Remember, the eye 
of God is upon you. 

Never be forward, or show self-import- 
ance. Some childten in this way not only 
disgrace themselves, but also dishonour 
their parents. | 3 
Resolve never to do any thing, when 
you are alone, that you know would dis- 
please your parents if they were present. 

_ Never invite any one to visit you, with- 
out first consulting your parents or guar- 
dians. 


Never be offended when told. of your 


This. 


He | 


faults. Some boys and girls are much’ 
displeased when their faults ate pointed 
out, and receive it unkindly. This is 
wrong. They should be very humble and 
thankfal for some kind friend to correct their 
bad habits, and teach them better manners. 
“The way of a fool is right in his own 
eyes; but he that hearkeneth unto counsel 
is wise.”” Prov. xii. 15. 

Improve your time, and avoid foolish 
employments. Are children or youth pr 
vileged to idle or trifle? Time, if possible, 
is more precious and important in child- 
hood than at any other season. The mo- 
ments should be grasped, as infinitely 
more valuable than gold dust. “Be not 
deceived, God is not mocked ; for whatso- 
ever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap.” Rest assured, young as you are, 
that for every misspent moment, and for 
every idle word, you shall give an account 
in the day of judgment. 


ALUABLE BOOKS.—Women of Christianity, 

exemplary for acts of Piety and Charity. By 
Julia Kavanagh. 12mo. 

A Popular account of Discoveries at Nineveh. 
By A. H. Layard. Abridged by him from his larger 
Work. With numerous wood cuts. 12mo. 

Extracts from the Religious Works of Thomas 
Newton, D.D. With Notes and a Biographical 
Sketch. 12mo. 

The Scripture Lexicon; or a Dictionary of above 
four thousand proper names of persons and places, 
mentioned in the Old and New Testaments; divided 
into syllables, with their proper accents. By Peter 
Oliver, LL.D. 18mo. 

The Four Last Books of the Pentateuch; de- 
signed to show the Divine Origin of the Jewish 
Religton. By Rev. Richard Graves, D.D., LL.D. 8vo. 

Influence. A Moral Tale for the Young. By the 
author of *¢ Miriam, or the Power of Truth.”? 16mo. 

The History of a Family, or Religion our Best 
Support. 12mo. 

Christian Sympathy; a Collection of Letters ad- 
dressed to Mourners. 32mo, 

For sale at low prices by 

WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, first Bookstore above Sixth, 
feb 7--3t Philadelphia. 


EADLEY’S LIFE OF KOSSUTH.—Just pub- 
lished, the Life of Louis Kossuth, Governor/ 

of Hungary, with notices of the Distinguished Men 
and Scenes of the Hungarian Revolution. To 


‘which is added an Appendix, containing Kossuth’s 
Address to the People of the United States; and. 


the most important of the addresses, letters, and 
speeches of the Great Magyar Chief. By P. C. 
Hedley, author of ‘* Life of the Empress Jo- 
sephine,”? Life of Lafayette,” &c., with an Intro-— 
duction by Horace Greeley. In one elegant 12mo 


volume of 461 pages, with an accurate steel Por- 


trait. Price $1.25. 

N. B.—Agents wanted in every county in the 
United States, (not already occupied,) to sell the 
above popular work. It is believed that almost 
every reading family will be ete of the opportunity 
of possessing the Life and Speeches of the noble 
Hungarian. Such is the present indication from the 
unparalleled sale of the work. Address 

; DERBY & MILLER, Auburn, New York. 

A single copy sent by mail, free of postage, on 
receipt of the price, post paid. feb 7—4t 


ILLIAM N. ATTWOOD, COFFIN MAKER 
AND UNDERTAKER—Will attend per- 
sonally and promptly at any hour, where his ser- 
vices are required, and on the most reasonable 
terms. No. 61 North Eighth street, above Arch, 
east side, Philadelphia. 

REFERENCES. — Rev. Dr. John McDowell, M. 
Newkirk, J. V. Cowell, S. Colwell, F. N. Buck, 
W. Dwight Bell, Isaac R. Smith, F. V. Krug, Sam- 
uel Agnew John M. Harper, James Dunlap, Robert 
Cornelius, Robert S. Clark, John Edgar, and W. H. 
Rice, Esquires. feb 7—3m* 


TEACHER WANTED.—A Teacher is wanted 

to take charge of a proposed Parochial School, 

well qualified to impart thorough instruction in the 

various branches of English stady, and in the Latin 

and Greek languages. The School will be estab- 

lished under highly favourable circumstances, in a 

flourishing village in Western New York. For 

particulars address the Rev. George C. Heckman, 
Port Byron, New York. feb 7—-3t* 


HE PRESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE.—The fol- 
lowing is the Table of Contents of the February 
Number: 

Miscellaneous Articles—Kossuth and his Mis- 
sion; The Old Square Pew; College Prayers; 
** One Idea*»——Mary Lyon; The Stars. 

Household Thoughts. —Husbands and Wives; 
Moral Influence of Babies; My Father; The Be- 
reaved Mother. 

Historical and Biographical.—History of the Pres- 
byterian Church in St. Louis, with an engraving of 
the 2d Presbyterian Church, St. Louis; The Writer 
of the Mecklenburg Declaration; Recollections of 
Dr. John H. Rice. 

Review: and Criticism.— University Lectures ; 
New Themes for Protestant Clergy ; Christian Poli- 
tics; Sunny Side, &c.; Professor Burrowe’s Dis- 
course ; Dr. King on the Eldership ; Suggestions to 
Mercantile Men. 

The Religious World.—The Presbyterian Church}; 
State of Unitarianism; The Episcopal Church; 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland; Free Church of 
Scotland ; Work for us Abroad; Religion in Hun- 


gary; German Universities; Free Church and Old- 


School; Latin and Liberty. 

The Christian Treasury. 

The Presbyterian Magazine is issued monthly, 
and contains about 600 pages in the volume, with 
twelve engravings. Price One Dollar a year, in 


advance. 
Address (post-paid) 
WILLIAM H. MITCHELL, 
feb 7—2t 265 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


DGEHILL GRAMMAR SCHOOL—Princeron, 
New JerseEyY.—The Trustees of the College of 
New Jersey, having purchased the Edgehill property 
in this place, appointed the undersigned a com- 
mittee to lease the said property to. some compe- 
tent person, for the establishment of a Preparatory 
School under the supervision of the Board. The 
undersigned have entered into an arrangement for 
this purpose, with the Rev. THomas W. CatTELL, 
an alumnus, and for some time a tutor in the Col- 
lege, who, in connexion with Mr. H. C. Cameron, 
also an alumnus of the College, proposes to open 
the School for the reception of pupils early in No- 
vember, 1851. From their acquaintance with the 
gentlemen above-named, the committee feel war- 
ranted in commending them to public confidence 

and patronage. JAMES CARNAHAN, 

JAMES 8S. GREEN, 
CHARLES HODGE, 
JOHN MACLEAN, 

Xr In accordance with the above notice, a 
School has been opened under the supervision of 
the Trustees, and designed mainly to be prepara- 
tory to the College. The course of study em- 
braces what is usually taught in the first class insti- 
tutions of the kind in this country. The buildings, 
which are large and commodious, are situated near 
the extremity of the borough of Princeton, com- 
bining the advantages of retirement and conveni- 
ence to the city. The grounds cover more than 
thirteen acres, providing amply for lawn, play- 
ground, and garden, to all of which, at proper sea- 
sons, the pupils have free access. The domestic 
arrangements have been made with caré, to secure 

H. C. CAMERON, Principals. 

Terms—$225 per annum, payable half-yearly in 
advance. This includes all the ordinary expenses 
of such institutions—Board, Washing, Lights, and 
Fuel. Books furnished at booksellers’ prices. In- 
structions in the French and German, at the ex- 
pense of the pupils. 

7 Sessions commence on the first Wednesday 
of November, and the first Wednesday of May, and 
continue twenty-one weeks each. jan 21—6m* 


T. LOUIS BOOKSTORE.—KEITH & WOODS, 
and St. Louis, Mis- 
souri—Keep constantly on hand a general assort- 
ment of THEOLOGICAL and MISCELLANEOUS 
BOOKS, embracing the Carters’ Publications and 
the Publications of the Presbyterian Board, at the 
catalogue prices of each house: also, al] the new 
and valuable publications as they are issued from 
the press. 

In addition to the above they always have a 
general assortment of School Books and Stationery, 
which they will sell] WHOLESALE and RETAIL 
at the very lowest prices. Bibles and Testaments, 
in quantities, and in every style of rare and elegant 
bindings. 

Also, a general assortment of the Massachusetts 
Sabbath School Publications. jan 21—tf 


MPORTANT TO TEACHERS.—The subscriber,. 
in consequence of an impaired state of health, 
offers for sale the following highly valuable pro-' 
erty: hie Seminary the DAN-. 
ILLE FEMALE COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE— 
and dwelling-house, in the town of Denville, State: 
of Kentucky; all of which are admirably adapted 
to the enterprise of Education. Conrected with 
each is &n acre ofground, surpassed by none in any 
section of our poonty fop beauty and state of cul- 
tivation: The dwelling*house consists of fifteen 
rooms, well = or the accommodation of 
Boarders. In the Seminary Buildings one hundred 
and twenty Young Ladies can be comfortably. 
seated. He will also sell the Apparatus, Maps and. 
Globes, and other Schoo] Furniture, together with 
thé Household and Kitchen Farniture.’ Probably 
at no time in the Uniew have greater ereomnontn 
been offered to an enterprising and well-qualified 
educator, possessing some capital; a¢ the whole 
will be sold on terms that cannot fail to please. 
The school hae been in operation for nearly five. 
years, commencing with but ten Scholars, and at 
the close of the last Summer Session it’ numbered 
ninety-five hy ge The pricea for Tuition are libe- 
ral—$12, $16, and $20 per Session of twenty 
weeks: A further description is deemed unneceés- 
sary, as particulars—which must prove satisfactory 
—will be furnished to any person by addressing 
him at Danville, Kentucky. 
D. McINTIRE. 


Xr The New York Observer, Boston Atlas, and 
Richmond Whig will please insert the above until 
— = send a paper to the advertiser. 

T—t : 


p=ses ON THE DIFFICULTIES ‘OF INFI- 

DELITY.—Daniels & Smith, Dealérs in New 
and Old Books, No. 36 Nerth Sizth stree?, below 
Arch— WILL PUBLISH SHORTLY a new and revised 
edition of the above valaable work in one hafd- 
some duodecimo volume. 

Danicls & Smith also publish the Typology or 
Scripture, or the Doctrine of Types Investigated in 
its Principles, &e., by Rev. Patrick. Pairbairn, 
of Salton. ; 

‘¢ Mr. Fairbairn has produced not only a ver 
able work, but a very judicious, safe, and practica 
one. The volume displays a great amount 
learning, a thorough acquaintance with evangelical 
doctrine, and a sound discrimination. It is written 
in a pure and perspicuous style, and is destined to 
bea standard work of theological literature.”—- 
Presbyterian Magazine. 

They also publish—The Parables of Jesus, Ex- 
plained and Illustrated, by Frederick Gustay 
Lisco, Minister of St. Gertrand Church, Berlin. 
Translated from the German by Rev. P, Fairbairn, 
author of ** The Typology of Scripture.” 

‘‘ In some respects this work is superior to that 
of Trench on the Parables. In the manner of ar- 
rangement, and of exposition particularly, it com- 
mends itself to the attention of ministers, who will 
find in its pages many valuable suggestions, which 
may be of great assistance in adorning discourses 
with the rich and profound truths of the gospel.» — 
German Reformed Messenger. 

_ They will also publish, The Miracles of Jests, 
Explained and Illustrated, by Frederick. Gustav. 
Lisco. Translated from the German by an Ameé- 


rican minister. 
DANIELS & SMITH, 
feb 7—3t Booksellers and Publishers. . 


ENRY’S COMMENTARY.—Six Votumzs. 
ror $10.—Recommended by the Clergy 

all Protestant Denominations.— BarrinaTon 
Haswe ti, No. 27 North Sixth street, Philadelphia, 
have just published 4 new edition of Henry's 
sition of the Old and New Testaments, with a Me- 
moir of the Author, and a Preface, by the late Rev. A.. 
Alexander, D.D. The stereotype plates have been 
corrected, and many of the typographical errots, 
which appeared in the previous editions, will net be 
found in the one now offered to tle public. 

The following are the prices at which they can 
be had at the Principal Bookstores of the country: 
In half muslin binding, $10; in full sheep binding, 
$12.50; in half calf binding, po es liberal dis. 
count will be made to Congréga and others, 
purchasing in quantities. | 

Barrington and Haswell publish, and will sell. 
VERY Low for cash, The Psalms of David, 32mo, 
sheep binding; do. 32mo, maslin, gilt edge; do, 
32mo, tucks, gilt edge; do. 18mo, large type, for the 
use of aged persons, in various styles of binding. 

Also, the Presbyterian Confession of Faith, 

&> Sunday School Teachers will be furnished on 
the best terms. may 19—tf 


tear UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE, 

ANNUITY, AND TRUST COMPANY. — 
CHARTER Systrem.—Caprrat, 
$250 ,000.— Office south-east corner Third and Chest- 
nut streets.—This Company, in one department, is- 
sue Policies upon the Mutual Principle, with the 
security of a Capital Stock. This attractive combi- 
nation offers to Policy holders double the ordi 
security, without distarbing their right toa full par- 
ticipation in the distribution of profits each and 
every year. The system of payments is Cash in 
advance, and can be made with reference to the 
convenience of parties opening policies with the 
Company. 

Also, the Deposit System, or new plan of Life In- 
surance. All payments made te the Company in: 
this department, in purchase of Insurances, are en-. 
tirely optional as regards their amount, and the 
time at which they may be made. A Lae may pay’ 
in as much, or as little, (not less than $5,) we? ad: 
often, or as seldom as he may find. convenient, and 
there is no obligation on him whateve Jo continue. 
his payments. > Further, the whole gums paid in, 


are always at the command of the persdn insured 


during his life time, and may be at any time with- 
drawn by him in whole or in part. So that, on “ 
plan of this Company, there is created at one ans 
the same time, an Insurance payable at death, a 
Sund available in sickness, and a provision for old 
age.—(See Company’s pamphlets.) | 

In the Savine Funp Derartment, Money is re- 
ceived pAiry. Also, Mowpay Evenines on de- 
posit, in large or small sums, on which interest is 
allowed of FIVE PER CENT, 


DIRECTORS. 
Stephen B. Crawford, * Paul B, Goddard, 
Ambrose W. Thompson, Lawrence Johnson, 
Benjamin W. Tingley, George McHenry, 
Jacob L. Florance, James Devereux, 
William M. Godwin, John L. Linton. 
SterHen R. Crawrokp, President. 
AmsBrose W. THompson, Vice-President. 
CHARLES G. ImLay, See’y ar.d Treasurer. 
‘AcruArny—Pliny Fisk. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERA. 
Paul B. Goddard, M.D., Willia-e Per per, M.D. 
In attendance at the Office of the ‘ apany, from 
1 to 2 P. M., daily. oct 26—tf 


AMES R. WEBB—Grocer and Tea-Dealer, 91 
South Eighth street, below Walnut, Philadelphia 
—Has now on hand an excellent assortment of 
fresh imported Black and Green Teas, Sugars, Cot- 
fees, Fruits, Spices, &c., of the finest qualities, 
which he will sell in the original packages, or at 
retai], on the most reasonable terms. Also, Extra 
Rochester Flour, in barrels, half-barrels, and bags. 
Xr Goods carefilly packed for the country, or 
delivered to any part of the city. nov 29-—tf 


HOICE GROCERIES AND TEAS.— 
Pease, South-west corner of Sixth and Arehk 
streets, Philadelphia, offers for sale Green and. 
Black Teas, Real Mocha, Old Java, Maracaibo, 
Laguyra, and Rio Coffees, Boston Butter and Bran 
Biscuit, Virginia Cold Water Crackers, Rochester 
and Philadelphia White Wheat Extra Flour in Bar- 
rels and Half Barrels, Dutch Head, Sap Sago, and 
Pine Apple Cheese, Preserved Ginger, Jellies, 
White Honey in the Comb, Corn Starch for Pud- 
dings, Farina for Desserts, Pure Ground Spices, 
Philadelphia Syrup, Spanish Olives, 
Pickles, Ketchups, Sauces, Olive Oil, Lemon, Gin- 
ger, Pine Apple, and Strawberry Syrups, &c. 
Goods well packed, and sent to Railroad Depots or | 
Steamboats free of charge. 
DAVID PEASE, 
South-west corner of Sixtb and Arch streets, Phila- 
june 28—tf delphia. 


ARTFORD LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY— 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS OVER $200,000. 
—PHILADELPHIA AGENCY, No. 145 Chestnut Street, 
United States Hotel Butiding.—Gititett & Cocos- 
HALL, Agents; SamueL Jones, M.D., Medical Ez- 
aminer. 

This Company offers extra inducements to those 
seeking Life Insurance, in either a Joint Stock or 
Mutual Company; its rates in the Joint Stock De- 
partment are 15 per cent. less than any other com- 
pany in the United States. Its mutual rates are 
the same as those adopted by other safely con- 
ducted companies, giving the assured the privilege 
of giving a note when the premium is Fifty Dollars 
or more—the dividend always paying the note. 

Books containing rates, with valuable informa- 
tion on the subject, and showing the advantages of 
Life Insurance, given on application at the office of 
the Agency. 

PHILADELPHIA REFERENCES. 

Hon.G. Mallery, LL. D. Hon. Joel Jones, LL.D. 
Hon. Geo. Sharswood, Samuel H. Perkins, Esq. — 
William A. Porter, Rev. E.R. Fairchilds,D.D. 
Rev. Jos. H. Jones, D.D. Rev. C. W. Shields, 
Rev. H. Hooker, D.D. James N. Dickson, 
William 8. Boyd, Henry Perkins, 
Robert Taylor & Co. James C. Donnell, 
John S. Hart, LL.D. Thomas D. Mutter, M.D. 
Thos. D. Mitchell, M.D. Samuel Jones, M. D.,'! 

july 5—tf 198 Spruce street. 


Se PHILADELPHIA TRACT AND BOOK 
_DEPOSITORY—WNo. 11 South Sixth Street, 
Philadelphia—W ould invite attention to a large 
collection of Books and Tracts, whose styles of 
printing and binding is unsurpassed for beauty and 
strength. They present, illustrate, and simplify 
the great doctrines and duties of the Bible, without 
reference to denominational distinctions.. Also, 
Children’s Tracts, handsomely embellished, sepa- 
rate, bound, or in packets. jan 31—3t 


EAUTIFUL GIFT BOOKS FOR 1852.—TO 
PERSONS OUT OF EMPLOYMENT, $500 
to $2000 A YEAR!—To Ministers, Colporteurs, 
Travelling Agents, and others, who desire to cir- 
culate good books, at the same time réalizing fair 
rofits. 
xr BOOK AGENTS WANTED—To circulate 
the Pictorial History of India and China; Thril- 
ling Incidents of the Wars of the United States, and 
other truly valuable and illustrated works. Ad- 
dress, post-paid, ROBERT SEARS, 
/ 181 William street, New York. 
Xr Newspapere throughout the United States, 
copying the above advertisement, and giving it one 
or more insertions, shall receive (prepaid) a copy 
of our ‘*View of New York in 1852.? Publishers 
will please direct their papers to ‘‘ Sears’ Family 
Visitor,’? New York. jan 31—4t 


HEAP FAMILY BIBLES — LARGE TYPE, 
AND GOOD PAPER.—The attention of Book 
Agents, Pedlars, §c., is respectfully invited to the 
Family Bibles published by E. W. Miller, and for 
sale by the subscribers, as being superior in some 
respects to many in the market. They are sub- 
stantially bound in various styles, and the prices 
vary from $1.25 to $5—the Psalms in metre being 
in all of them. DANIELS & SMITH, 
Booksellers and Publishers, No. 36 North Sixth 
street, above Market, Philadelphia. 
Also a beautiful edition of Pocket Bible in vani- 
ous styles. nov 15—3t 


HILADELPHIA BOOK-BINDERY.—Joun D. 
Eean, Plain and Ornamental Book-Binder and 
Leather Gilder, has removed his Book-Bindery to 
No. 3 Phenix Block, South-west corner of Second 
and Dock streets, Philadelphia, 9 25 per cent. 
saved, and sometimes more, to those patronizing 
this establishment. Large Illustrated Works, Books 
of Engravings, Scrap Books, Albums, Portfolios, 
and Music, bound with great care and strength, in 
plain and elegant styles, 
N. B.—Pamphlets and Periodicals done up with 
neatness and despatch, and cheaper than any other 
establishment in the city. dec 6—tf 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 144 Chestnut Street, South Side, First 
Bookstore above: Sixth, Philadelphia, and 
No, 285 Broadway, New York, 


BY WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN. . 

TERMS.—Three DoHars per annum, payable iti 
six months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid 
in advance. A liberal discount to Agents who may 
become responsible. 

No subscription received for a less term than one 

year. All Subscribers, who do not give express no- 
tice to the contrary, will be considered as wishing 
to continue their subscription, and their paper will 
be sent to them accordingly. No paper discontinued 
until all arrearages are paid, except at the discretion 
of the Proprietor. 
Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first inser- 
tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do, 50 cents. For 
8 lines of less, first insertion, 50 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do. 88 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. 
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